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Introduction 

Foreign Area Studies as Educational Inovation 



As the quickening pace of general social change emphasizes 
the need for change in educational forms and practices, educational 
research has turned enthusiastically to the study of educational 
innovation. One writer goes so far as to predict that the 1960's 
will be known to future historians as the "Decade of Innovation 
jGaff, 1968 , p. l 7 ‘" rapid rate and variety of the changes, 

however, have raised difficulties of definition and delimitation 
which appear upon even a casual inspection of the literature on 
educational innovation. Thus, under the rubric of educational in- 
novation varied topics have been discussed; the introduction of 
new educational techniques and media; the development of new forms 
of organizational cooperation, such as consortia; state planning 
for educational development; the improvement or establishment of 
educational institutions for minorities, handicapped persons, and 
other special groups not explicitly served by established educational 
systems; the planning of utopian experimental colleges better able 
to achieve the goals of informing and changing student minds, per- 
sonalities, and characters; and change in the content of instruc- 
tion imparted through educational systems. 

It is with the last of these types of educational innovation 
that this report deals. The chapters which follow will consider 
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programs of "foreign area studies" in American higher education as 
a case of curricular innovation and seek to determine their im- 
pact upon American higher education. The purpose is twofold. One 
aim is to improve understanding of the contribution of foreign 
area studies, an innovation motivated originally by considerations 
of national policy, to the modernizing of liberal arts education 
in mid- twentieth century America. In the field of educational re- 
search, hopefully this study will contribute to a new and growing 
literature which systematically analyzes change processes in educa- 
tional systems. A brief exploration of the social-psychological 
and structural approaches to educational innovation will help to 
define an analytical framework for the research. 

TEffi SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Social-psychological research centers upon the definition of 
predictable properties of the change process (Pellegrin, I966; 
Miles, 1964a). It looks for inspiration to the fields of applied 
anthropology (diffusion of innovations in medicine and agriculture) 
(E. M. Rogers, I962) and business administration (theory of planned 
change) (Bennis, I966; Bennis, Benne, & Chin, I961). The emphasis 
is two-pronged. Common characteristics of the processes by which 
new practices are diffused through educational systems, and across 
different kinds of educational systems, are sought (Guba, I968). 
Also, particular attention is devoted to social-psychological 
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aspects of the innovation process, for example, the role of the 
innovator and the psychological impact of innovations (Newcomb, 
^^1., 19675 Evans, I 968 ). Thus, this xasearch tradition tends 
to focus primarily upon cultural processes and individual roles 
(Carlson, 1964; Chesler, 1963; Mead, 1964; Pellegrin, 1966 ), with 
less explicit attention to social structure. It is hoped, according 
to Miles (1964a), that through the study of educational innovation, 
"there is a very real possibility that our theoretical understanding 
of social change can be... refined Jy. I 27 ." 

In fact, because of the inadequately developed state of theories 
of social change (Bennis, I 966 ), the relationship between theoretical 
writings on educational innovation and the theory of social change 
has developed quite differently. Lacking general theories of so- 
cia3 change into which to fit the study of educational innovation, 
theorists have tended to classify elements of the innovation process, 
rather than to analyze the process by specifying the rules through 
which the interaction of elements produces predictable outcomes. 
Nowhere is this classificatory bent more apparent than in the study 
of curricular change. Using a large number of descriptions of 
curricular changes in elementary and secondary schools secured by 
his students, Mackenzie (1964) identified six components of cur- 
ricular change; teachers, students, subject matter, methods, 

V 

materials and facilities, and time. He observed. 



These six components were so consistently present... 
that it is reasonable to conclude that to change the 
curriculum is to change one or more of these six 
components 4og7. 

Such classifications tend to fragment the concept of innovation 
without ever really defining it, but this is not a concern of the 
classifiers since the purpose of such research is a practical one; 
to increase control over change processes in education, to identify 
and bring about desired changes. An important consequence of this 
approach, however, is that interest in the innovation apparently 
ceases at the point of introduction of the desired change. Little 
attention in this body of research has been directed to the sub- 
sequent fate of an innovation in the unit to which it is introduced. 
This gap in research appears to result from the assumption that 
innovations are accepted in a social group or unit, such as a 
school system, because they are believed to fit the needs and desires 
of the group better than present practice. As Miles (1964a) has 
phrased this point of view, "It seems useful to define an innova- 
tion as a deliberate, novel, specific change, which is thought to 
be more efficacious in accomplishing the goals of a system Jy. l47.” 
Thus, in the ideal case, an innovation has no subsequent history, 
for it merely improves the existing system. 

From the social-psychological perspective, human behavior and, 
therefore, the behavior of systems made up of groups of human beings, 
is goal-oriented, consisting of the perception of needs and wants 
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on the part of the individual or system, followed by activity to 
satisfy those needs and wants. Acceptance of an innovation by a 
system, in this view, is activity to satisfy better the perceived 
needs of the system, while rejection of the innovation, or opposi- 
tion to it, can be explained as failure to perceive the relationship 
of the innovation to the needs. 

This view of innovation is common among students of educational 
innovation, not merely because many of the researchers have been 
social psychologists but because it is consistent with the wide- 
spread view that the purpose or goal of the educational enterprise 
is to improve the human beings who pass throu^ the system. Assuming 
that the ultimate purpose of all educational innovations is to im- 
prove educators' ability to improve the human product, why, then, do 
some innovations encounter opposition, meet rejection, or fail to 
achieve what is expected of them when accepted? And how applicable 
to the study of curricular change is this view of innovation? 

A researcher initially faces difficulty in attempting to create 
a research design based upon a conception of educational innovation 
as goal-oriented behavior within a goal-oriented educational system. 
The view implies that the boundaries of the system can be ascertained, 
that it is one system, and that it has an overriding goal which can 
be defined and to which all members of the system assent. Clearly 
the concept of system is essential to any analysis (Bloland, 1969; 
Griffiths, 1965; Wayland, 1964). Yet, early in the research reported 
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here it became clear that proponents of foreign area studies were 
basing their arguments upon its hoped-for benefits to several dif- 
ferent systems: government (foreign area studies would be a patri- 

otic service to the American government), the country at large 
(foreign area studies would make college graduates into better world 
citizens capable of understanding America’s responsibilities in the 
modern world), and liberal education (foreign area studies would 
modernize liberal education which had too long concerned itself 
exclusively with the western European cultural tradition). In addi- 
tion, some argued that foreign area studies would benefit knowledge 
itself — by enlarging it. 

These differences emphasized the familiar fact that .higher 
education in America is only conceptually isolable as a bound.ed 
system; each college and university answers to, an(^. is .interpene- 
trated by, its separate publics, and higher education in general 
answers many purposes. The result of multiple publics and multiple 
purposes is multiple goals. Even at the level of the. individual 
institution, where the concept of system would seem easiest to ap- 
ply, subunits with varying purposes exist — departments of instruction 
and research centers, graduate professional and undergraduate gen- 
eral education. Diversity in goals is impossible to avoid. These 
difficulties suggest that goal-directed behavior can best be de- 
fined by reference to the structure of the system to which the 
goals relate and that structural analysis must precede the study 
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of innovation as goal realization. 



THE STRUCTUML AmLYSIS APPROACH 

The importance of institutional structure in studying curricular 
innovation is underlined by the fact that, except in very small in- 
stitutions (I. L. Rogers, 1964), such change seldom subsumes all 
possible subunits of the institution. Curricular change may produce 
profound reorganization in the arrangements for teaching, as in 
team teaching in elementary schools or an interdepartmental program 
in a college or university. However, while the arrangements for 
the innovation will undoubtedly require the time and attention of 
the budget officer, it is unlikely to require the reorganization of 

the budget office. Structural analysis permits us to define the 
• . * * * • 

relevant universe of analysis and turns our attention in an organ- 
ized fashion to other important facts . Not everyone in the system 
being studied, for example, will instantly favor a proposed change, 
since it will be seen to affect their position within the institu- 
tion in some fashion. Thus, various individuals and groups of 
individuals will have specific interests determined partially by 
facts of institutional organization and, because innovations are 
the objects of decision-making and political processes, these 
system- related interests will come into play before and after the 
innovation's acceptance. As Wayland (1964) has bluntly observed. 

Understanding of the structure of American education — 
both the structure of local units and the relationships 
between these units--is essential as a background for 
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understanding educational innovations. .. .If , in fact, 
one's assumptions about the structure are erroneous, 
the content of proposed innovations may be open to 
serious question, and explanations of success or 
failure will be inadequate 5887* 

Systemic, or structured, behavior is considered to consist of 
those regularities in the behavior of human groups which persist 
despite changes in the membership of groups. A system consists of 
the principles of behavior governing these regularities which may 
be abstracted from observation of group behavior. Thus, we cannot 
determine the amount of change any new procedure produces in a 
system solely by reference to the origin of the innovation and the 
developmental stages through which it travels. We must also con- 
sider the implementation of the new procedure after its acceptance. 
"To say whether or not a norm is institutionalized is to say whether 
or not structural arrangements support it ^Goodman, 19^2, p. 377 *" 
The study of structural alterations made to accommodate new prac- 
tices permits us to assess the changes wrought by new practices. 

To illustrate the differences between these approaches, sup- 
pose that a faculty group wishes to introduce a study program con- 
cerning oriental civilization and philosophy into a college whose 
entire curriculum has previously been devoted to studies drawn 
from Graeco-Roman tradition and from the historical experience of 
European and modem North American civilization. The group seeks 
support from the entire faculty for the new program with a series 
of arguments; The proposed program will make the student a better 
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world citizen. It will help him to understand or direct today's 
world better. It will provide a fuller and better means of achiev- 
ing the college's tra'ditional goals of liberal education. 

The social-psychological approach would focus on the activities 
of various parties in bringing about acceptance of the innovation 
(E. M. Rogers, I962). Who was the originator of the idea? To 
whom did he (they) turn in attempting to get the innovation accepted? 
What strategies were used to secure approval? What were the charac- 
teristics of those who accepted the innovation earliest, and those 
who opposed it? 

The social- structural approach considers these questions but 
also examines how the college institutionalizes the program after 
it has been approved by the relevant authorities. Is the new pro- 
gram an optional elective course satisfying no breadth, major, or 
minor requirements for the graduation of students? If so, the 
institution will have altered its arrangements primarily in name. 

Or will the program be made a requirement for graduation? How 
much of the students' time will be devoted to the new program? 

How much of the institution's financial resources will be devoted 
to the program? How will the disbursements be made? Who will be 
responsible for each aspect of the program? What changes will the 
program make in the regular activities of members of the institu- 
tion? Such questions are directed to the innovation's impact on 
the institution considered as a system with defined patterns of 
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interaction among groups within the system. 

Innovations may he studied by focusing upon changes in the 
regular interactions of groups at any level of generality where 
such interactions occur. Thus, for example, a "national” level 
of generality may be defined by the existence of organizations with 
established staffs which provide a setting for the occasional inter- 
actions of members of the group in their annual meetings and for 
more frequent interactions of the elected officers and paid staff 
executing the organization's business. A regional and a local level 
may be defined in a similar fashion. In each instance, the bound- 
aries of the interacting groups must be defined before changes in 
interactions within those boundaries can be examined. Then it can 
be demonstrated whether the new practice has altered the regular 
interactions of persons in the environment. 

It is important to notice that while systemic analysis is 
based upon observed behavior, the analysis is an abstraction drawn 
from empirical events and interactions. It is merely a simplifica- 
tion of reality for convenience in understanding processes. More- 
over, there are certain limitations upon the research methods ap- 
propriate to systemic analysis. Observation of behavior is carried 
out most efficiently in small groups and by techniques such as 
participant observation. Thus, while systemic analysis is a valu- 
able aid to understanding the behavior of large groups, probably 
the analysis of large group behavior will be based on observation 
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of a relatively smaller proportion of that behavior than in the 
case of small groups. .Almost the only convenient substitute for 
observation, in this case, is the study of documents. 

FOREIGN AREA STUDIES AS CURRICULAR INNOVATION 

The chapters that follow attempt a social- structural analysis, 
without extensive quantification, of the effect on American higher 
education of the educational innovation termed, most generally, 
"international education." Considerable confusion surrounds the 
term international education (Fraser, I967; Anthony, I967). In 
fact, it is a convenient rubric under which three quite separate 
kinds of educational activities have been classed. They include; 

1) participation of American universities and colleges in govern- 
ment- and foundation- sponsored programs for technical development 

abroad, in which the diffusion of American skills in engineering, 
agricultural science, and other technical fields in host countries 
is attempted; 2) teaching and research, carried on largely in 
university schools of education, concerning foreign educational 
systems ("international/comparative education"); 3 ) teaching and 
research programs on foreign societies, programs that have grown 
up within the humanities and social sciences on American college 
and university campuses, including institutionally sponsored pro- 
grams of student foreign travel and study. These last programs 
are usually termed international or foreign area studies, accordingly 



as they focus upon the external relations or internal characteristics 
of foreign societies. 

All three kinds of activities evolved largely in the wake of 
World War II and assumed a characteristic form and content during 
the 1950's and early 1960's. It is not too much to say that changes 
in international society and in America's international position 
have been responsible for their appearance. Until now, however, 
they have been separate aspects of university and college operations, 
often coordinated only loosely (Hart, 19685 Butts, I967). 

Of the three types of international educational programs, foreign 
area study programs in undergraduate and graduate liberal arts cur- 
ricula affect the oldest and most traditional functions of educa- 
tional institutions. These programs also absorb the majority of the 
regularly budgeted funds of universities and four-year general col- 
leges . Because foreign area studies programs have attempted to 
change the substance of general education at the collegiate level 
and also participate in the general trend toward a closer relation- 
ship between the federal government and higher education, the 
following chapters focus primarily upon these aspects of international 
education, using the tools and approach of the historian tracing 
change over time. Because international education is a product of 
historical processes affecting the relationship of higher education 
and society in many ways, this innovation is analyzed here at two 
different systemic levels: the level at which higher education 
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and society interact (designated in this study as the national 
level) and the level at which international education becomes ef- 
fective as a curriculum change (designated as the institutional 
level) . 

Part I atten5)ts to depict changes that have taken place at 
the national level in the relationship between higher education and 
society, in response to the increased emphasis on international 
studies. The case of international studies suggests that curriculum 
change at the institutional level does not leave other levels unaf- 
fected; accompanying institutional change has been development, at 
the national level, of a structure of representation for the "inter- 
national interest" in higher education and in the interaction of 
government and higher education. It is not altogether a history 
of new organizations, although new organizations are a marked 
feature of the scene. Among the most important contributors to 
the development of an international interest are preexisting organ- 
izations that define, guide, and legitimize substantive innovations 
in the social sciences, such as the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. The new ancillary 
organizations representing various fields of international or 
foreign area studies also do not, in themselves, represent any 
startling new organizational principle. They however, provide 
previously unavailable opportunities for regular contact between 
specialists in these fields and between specialists and others who 
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deal with international programs of various kinds in government 
and elsewhere. 

Changes also are apparent within government itself. Organiza- 
tions overseeing technical aid operations abroad have evolved as a 
new branch of government since the 1940’ s. Organizational reforms 
have come about within the U.S. Office of Education, resulting from 
the wide extension since I 9585 of federal activities in international 
education. Part I attempts to delineate this context, suggesting 
the direction of change and the character of structural response 
at the national level. 

An analysis of the internationalizing of higher education which 
stopped at the national level, however, would fail to deal with more 
than half the subject — the educational effect in institutions of 
higher education. This is the subject of Part n of this report. 

A common factor in institutional experience is that on-campus programs 
of teaching and research on foreign areas in the humanities and 
social sciences often combine topics previously apportioned to 
separate teaching units. Prime examples are language and area 
programs and courses in the civilizations of various world regions. 

New organizational units, termed centers, committees, programs, or 
even "groups," have often been created to operate such programs, but 
their organization and relation to other units within the institution 
has been determined as much by the preexisting organization as by 
the content of the curricular programs with which they are associated. 
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Within the institutions, then, innovative practices are to some 
degree artifacts of the preexisting organizational context. Each 
curricular foreign area program is, thus, to some degree unique. 

In Part II , an attempt has been made to determine common 
organizational effects amid individual differences at the institu- 
tional level through case studies of foreign area programs in insti- 
tutions of various types. The ir.stitutions included represent both 
privately and publicly supported \miversities, a stat« college, 
four institutions in a consortium, a small women's college, and 
a private denominational college. In all the institutions, the 
programs studied had been reported in the literature. All have 
been in effect for at least five years, and some for as many as 
ten, providing a long enough period of study to permit some con- 
clusions about the degree of institutionalization achieved. 

The case studies are offered to illustrate how the development 
of foreign area programs is affected both by the institutions' pre- 
existing organizational pattern and by the educational traditions 
from which the foreign area studies grew. This was done by selecting 
for study institutions with foreign area programs concerning two 
quite different regions. One of these regions is the Far East and 
South Asia, an area of study which originally developed in America 
during the late nineteenth century and which exhibits some assumptions 
about content and methods derived from an earlier era. The second 
region is Africa, an area on which study first commenced in American 
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higher education in the 1920 's and has been in force only since 
the 1950's. Interest in this region is much more dependent on 
recent developments in the social sciences than is the study of 
the Far East. 

The Conclusion assesses the impact of international programs 
upon American higher education hy analyzing the changing inter- 
relationships between the national and institutional levels 
discussed in Parts I and II and compares the changes produced by 
the innovation in the institutions studied. 
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PART I 



TheJVational Level 

International studies in American higher education are at least 
as much a product of twentieth century political developments as of 
internal evolution in American education. They are a product, in 
higher education, of major societal change, and as such they have a 
national histoiy. A large part of this histoiy has been made by 
groups sometimes tenned educational ancillary organizations. These 
organized groups contribute to the operation of educational institu- 
tions but are not in themselves educational institutions nor do they 
have formal, legal regulatory powers over educational institutions. 
Yet, because of our decentralized public educational systems, with our 
many local school systems and numerous private institutions of higher 
education, these ancillaiy organizations are extraordinarily important 
in providing a supralocal and supraregional structure to American 
higher education (Bloland, 19^9? Wayland, 1964; Miles, 1964b). 

Several kinds of educational ancillaiy organizations have also 
played pivotal roles in establishing networks of communication 
about international studies and in securing financial allocations 
to international curricular programs. They include voluntaiy 
associations of several kinds, philanthropic foundations con- 
cerned with education, and temporaiy commissions and committees of 
qualified citizens. In fact, changes in the kinds of ancillaiy 
groups that have concerned themselves with international studies. 
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and in kinds of activities in which the groups engaged, mark 
several well-defined stages in the diffusion of international 
studies throughout American higher education. 

Three periods may be seen in the national development of 
international studies, differing markedly in the number and 
character of educational ancillary organizations dealing with 
international education, and in the strategies employed by the 
ancillary groups. Chapter 1 traces the first two periods. The 
first period, from about 1875 to the middle 1920 's, really pre- 
cedes the attempt to deal with this problem by organizations but 
remains important for its residual effect upon later developments. 
In the second period, from the later 1920 's until about 1950, the 
main organizations to grapple with the problem of international- 
izing American higher education were the three councils which deal 
primarily with the humanities, social sciences, and education — 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science 
Research Council, and (late in the period) the American Council 
on Education. 

The outbreak of World War II, in the latter part of the second 
period, gave considerable political leverage to those attempting 
to introduce international studies into American higher education. 
The national emergency more or less forced universities into co- 
operation with the military authorities to provide short tern, on- 
campus training courses concerning foreign areas designed es- 
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pecially for military personnel. The ACLS, of the various ancil- 
lary associations, was the most influential in shaping these war- 
time programs, while the ACE played a major role in assessing the 
postwar educational relevance of the military programs and in 
formulating the "national need" for international studies. 

The third period, covered in Chapter 2, dates from about 1950. 
It may be characterized as one of regularization of the innovation. 
Since the early 1950 's, international programs have become a common 
feature of undergraduate curricula in leading universities and a 
desideratum for other four-year institutions. Much teaching con- 
cerning foreign areas is carried on in temporary programs, such as 
summer institutes. However, they, too, have become familiar and 
regularized components of the teaching structure. In many cases, 
summer institutes are organizea by multi-institutional consortia 
set up for the purpose so that international programs generate 
further change in the very process of institutionalization. 

A comparable broadening in the kinds of ancillary associations 
dealing with international educational matters has developed in 
the third period. Several new multidisciplinary learned societies 
devoted to particular world regions appeared after World War II 
and seem to have become a stable feature of the scene. Some of 
the larger disciplinary societies, such as the American Historical 
Association, regularly include panels and symposia dealing with 
the "non-Western" regions at their annual meetings. After a 
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false start at the end of World War II, the ACE has maintained since 
195 ^ a standing Commission on International Education, representing 
the interests of educational institutions in contract negotiations 
with technical aid agencies of the federal government. Finally, 
various other kinds of ancillary groups have appeared, including 
those specializing in the preparation of college and university 
teaching materials on the underdeveloped areas and a new "clearing 
house," which was the outcome of a high level committee report on 
international studies. Thus, the channels of representation for 
international studies in ancillary groups have diversified very 
greatly during this third period. 

Underlying both the regularization of international studies 
in the curriculum and the diversification of representation since 
1950 have been radical changes in the fimding of international 
studies. From the beginning, international studies have generally 
been introduced into colleges and universities through outside 
support. For a very long period, this burden of support was 
carried by the philanthropic foundations — Rockefeller and Carnegie 
before 1950 and, after 1951j the Ford Foundation, with substantial- 
ly enlarged contributions to international programs. 

Since 1957j however, the mad or burden of financial support 
for international studies has shifted from the foundations to the 
federal government. In this period, federal aid to education has 
changed from a congery of particularistic, program-related measures 
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to a broad platform of across-the-board support for education at 
many levels. International studies in higher education have been 
a major beneficiary of this change, being represented in the most 
important transitional piece of legislation, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 j and also in the International Education 
Act of 1966, which promised across-the-board support for this 
field. This significant reorientation in legislative thinking 
and enactment resulted in new attitudes and new activities on the 
part of academic ancillary organizations, both generally and in 
the international field. Ancillary organizations have been much 
more active in securing resources from the federal government for 
international studies than in dealing with the philanthropic 
foundations in this field. In more recent years, as federal leg- 
islation has underwritten these curricular offerings to some de- 
gree, a third type of vol\mtary association in higher education 
has mobilized to offer support: the institutionally tied group, 

consisting primarily of associations of high level administrators 
representing educational institutions as wholes, and such classes 
of institutions as land-grant universities (classification based 
on Bloland I9693 PP* 63-115 )• Of these, the most important has 
been the American. Council on Education. 

This changing pattern of support for international education 
by the educational ancillary associations reflects a change in 
the appraisal of international education within higher education 
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itself: an increasing acceptance of, and co mmi tment to, these 

programs on the part of educational institutions. It is the 
structural representation of changing values about the content of 
liberal arts education in the academic community at large. The 
changing roles of philanthropic foundations, voluntary academic 
associations, and the federal government in the period 1950 through 
1965 is traced in (Chapter 2. 
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Development from 1870 to 1950 

ORIENTALISM AND HELOT PROGRAMS 

In America as in western Europe, a certain degree of scholarly- 
investigation was expended upon the great civilizations of Asia 
during the late nineteenth century. These investigations were 
carried on along lines of textual analysis laid down by the German 
exponents of the philological method of the earlier nineteenth 
centuiy. The model scholar in this field was a kind of oriental 
classicist, in whom all the humanistic disciplines of history, 
art history, philosophy, and linguistic skills were united for the 
analysis of some high (and preferably dead) Asian civilization. 

A counterpart of the Greek and Roman classicist, this kind of 
scholar was sometimes found in an institution's classics department 
and sometimes constituted a one-man department. Ironically i this 
model of the oriental classicist developed in the United States 
at a time when the concept of the single humanistic scholar study- 
ing Western civilizations was in full retreat before the develop- 
ment of the humanistic and social science disciplines of histoiy, 
anthropology, and political economy, with their research tools 
applicable to old and new societies alike. But sir-ice these dis- 
ciplines were developed primarily through the study of Western 
societies, a bifurcation developed in American scholarship of the 
late nineteenth centuiy in which the European world and its 
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derivative societies became the province of the disciplines, while 
the Middle and Far East were left to the care of the oriental 
classicists. Africa and Latin America were altogether outside the 
map of the world communicate': to students through the university 
and college curriculum of that dayj India was vaguely visible on 
the peripheries. 

As a result, by the beginning of the twentieth centuiy ori- 
ental classicism had become the scholarly tradition governing the 
study of non-European civilizations in America. The only disci- 
pline competing with this tradition was histoiy, whose practition- 
ers dealt largely with modern diplomatic and political histoiy, 
often upon the basis of actual diplomatic experience in the for- 
eign service of the United States government. 

Even the oriental classicists* approach to the study of for- 
eign societies depended considerably upon the state of American 
society's contemporary business and political relations with them. As 
early as 1876, the University of California at Berkeley received 
a gift of 50 acres of land from Senator Edwa.rd Tompkins. Proceeds 
from this sale were to endow a chair of oriental languages. The 
purpose was to aid West Coast business with the Orient by equip- 
ping Americans with facility in Chinese. Columbia University ac- 
quired a chair in Chinese studies in 19OI, through the generosity 
of General Horace W. Carpentier in memoiy of his Chinese servant. 

The endowment became the nucleus of an eventual department devoted 
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to oriental studies, while Car^entier 's personal library provided 
the basis for a research library. Harvard-Yenching Institute was 
the gift of an aluminum magnate, Charles M. Hall, and Cornell 
University's impetus to establish research into Southeast Asia 
was provided by the gift of the personal library of a Toronto 
businessman, Edward M. Wason. Apparently, it was considered ap- 
propriate for universities located in cities with considerable 
commercial relations with the Par East to devote certain of their 
faculty resources to the study of such areas, as a reflection of 
their social milieu. 

The only other field of regional studies to develop in Ameri- 
can higher education in this period was Latin American studies, 
which showed similar characteristics. Products of early twentieth 
centuiy Pan-Americanism, most Latin American programs were found 
in institutions located in the Southern United States. The loss 
of interest in these programs after World War I was concurrent 
with the increasing importance of political developments in the 
Par East during the late 1920 's and early 1930 's, making classical 
orientalism the focus for the further internationalization of 
college and university curriculum. Thus, orientalism has helped 
shape the foreign areas programs through which most American 
students now study other societies. 

The initiating agency in the attempt to create more modern 
programs of study on the Par East in the interwar period was 
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the American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. Itself a new 
development, the ACLS set a pattern for the introduction of new 
substantive fields in higher education which has persisted until 
the present. According to this pattern, academic ancillary associ- 
ations are approached for a statement of the academic respecta- 
bility of the proposed innovation; outside, generally foundation, 
funds are secured for testing the innovation in small-scale, non- 
regular programs, arranged either outside the regular academic 
scheduling or away from the usual academic settings, or both; and 
a combination of outside funds and individual voluntary action 
provide for further acceptance of the innovation. 

From its inception, the ACLS was concerned with educational 
innovations bridging the humanistic and social science fields. 

At its organization in 1920, by representatives of some eleven 
learned societies, the president of the American Pblitical Science 
Association proposed a discussion of methods of instruction and 
research in Chinese studies, but this proposal was not implemented 
until the ACLS established a permanent secretariat and executive 
offices in 1927. This step presented an opportunity ”for extend- 
ing the Council's activities effectively into those fields, such 
as Far-Oriental studies, which do not come immediately within the 
purview of any of its constituent societies or whose exploitation 
requires the collaboration of a number of them ^American Council of 
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Learned Societies, 1929j P* Since the constituent societies 

included the professional organizations of the major social science 
and humanistic disciplines, it was clear that the ACLS' manifesto 
on the promotion of Chinese studies represented interest in this 
field from within the disciplines. 

The first steps included a survey of the state of research 
on the Far East and a conference on China studies, the first of 
its kind to be held in America, on October 6, I928. This meeting 
recommended a number of measures, including the issuing of a 
directory of world Sinologists, the compilation of bibliographies, 
the allocation of money for scholarships and fellowships, the dis- 
semination of propaganda about the importance of Chinese studies, 
and the formation of the Committee on Chinese Studies of the ACLS 
(which became a reality in early 1929). 

Meanwhile, the Institute of Pacific Relations, an agency 
maintaining liaison between the educational world and the realm 
of international diplomatic and political relations, had asked 
Edward C. Carter of the University of Chicago to conduct a survey 
of courses on China and Japan in college and university curricula. 
The report of Carter's survey, which appeared in 1929j is the first 
example of a type of fact-finding literature (which has become 
ever more abundant) concerning foreign area studies programs 
sponsored by outside agencies. Carter asked 5^ accredited insti- 
tutions to list the courses with ’’major emphasis” on China and/or 
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Japan which appeared in their catalogs, although he apparently did 
not ascertain whether they were actually regularly taught. Of the 
443 institutions which responded. 111 (just under 22 percent of 
the total 3kG) reported only one course listed in their catalogs, 
while only five reported more than ten courses. 

Spurred by Carter's work and its own report (Griffin, 1931; 

C, S. Gardner, 1935)j the ACLS sponsored a summer seminar in Far 
Eastern studies on the Harvard campus in 1932, for faculty members 
of any accredited institution. The seminar was a one-time offering 
outside both the regular academic schedule of collegiate institu- 
tions and the reg’ular academic training period of the participants. 
To the astonishment of the planners, one hundred applications 
flooded in; only forty could be accepted. The course content was 
far from experimental, concentrating upon familiar humanistic 
fields of general history, history of oriental philosophy, and 
oriental art. Volu -iry courses in Chinese and Japanese language 
were offered, along with an experimental course in "fundamentals 
of Oriental Languages," a rudimentary linguistics course. A 
second summer seminar on the same pattern followed under the same 
auspices on the Berkeley campus in 1934, while Harvard in the same 
summer offered through ACLS support what was apparently an early 
intensive course in Russian for faculty members. 

One important functional differentiation, however, distin- 
guishes these early pilot programs from contemporary teaching on 
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the Orient: Language teaching was strictly separated from the 

study of literary style and cultural content, both of which usually 
accompanied foreign language study of the day. This first step 
toward partitioning the holistic approach was the result of ACLS' 
support for the infant discipline of scientific linguistics, then 
being rapidly developed in America. Nevertheless, the ideal of 
classical orientalism was preserved — that the proper study of un- 
familiar societies incorporates both knowledge of their languages 
and understanding of their cultures. Neither, by itself, has since 
been considered adeq.uate. On the other hand, the innovative 
character of the methods adopted by the ACLS should not be over- 
looked. Summer institutes, faculty foreign area "retraining," 
and intensive language courses relating to the languages of "non- 
Western" areas have become so common a feature of the higher edu- 
cational scene since the middle 1950 's that their relatively re- 
cent genesis is often forgotten. But in the middle 1930 's, they 
were a truly radical invention — reported to the profession (Graves, 
1934) under the title, "Two Experiments in Education." 

Ten years after China had engaged the attention of the ACLS, 
it turned to the study of India. In 1930 the ACLS had taken over 
from the American Oriental Society a committee on Indie and Iranian 
studies, a group composed entirely of Sanskritists whose concern 
was not to modernize the field of Indie studies but to organize 
teams for archaeological studies in India and Iran. Lack of 
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support forced the cancellation of this project after one season 
and apparently led to the committee’s 1939 survey of Indie studies 
in America. 

Indie studies were even more esoteric than China studies at 
this time. China by then had become a major focus in world poli- 
tics; it had for some time been an important field for both Ameri- 
can business and American missionary effort, stimulating public 
interest directly, rather than indirectly through the universities. 
Moreover, close association between high-level diplomatic service 
and scholarship on China characterized China specialists in the 
1920 's (Latourette, 1955)* India, on the other hand, was outside 
both the reading public's political interests and the commercial 
public's trading interests. As Brown in the 1939 ACLS Bulletin 
on Indie Studies in America admitted. 

At present, only the sheerest accident brings India into 
the purview of the American college student. Eight uni- 
versities (Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Johns 
Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Chicago and California) have 
chairs of Indology or Sanskrit, but India is virtually 
unrepresented in departments of history, philosophy, 
fine arts, political science, sociology, or any of the 
other departments of intellectual es^erience in which. . . 
India has made great contributions /p. 2^. 

The writer, now the oldest active South Asia specialist in 
the United States, called for a program of joint training by Indol- 
ogists and the disciplines, with placement of the students so 
prepared in disciplinary departments, as the only strategy likely 
to improve the situation. 
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SECOND PERIOD: WARTIME REASSESSMENT 

What progress had been made in acquainting the academic public 
with the state of development of foreign studies was due to the 
generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation, which had channeled 
nearly $1 million into international studies through the AGLS 
(Beckmann, 1964). The tactics of the 1930 's were abruptly super- 
seded with the onset of World War II. The tentative steps em- 
bodied in summer institutes and fact-finding missions accelerated 
before the request of the American government that universities 
assume responsibility for staffing short teim intensive programs 
upon their own campuses to train American servicemen in language 
and area knowledge for military government duty in soon-to-be 
occupied countries. Utilizing standard curricula for the various 
foreign regions, the programs were to be evolved by academics 
consulting with the Departments of Army, Navy, and War. Within 
nine months after the entrance of the United States into the war, 
eighteen colleges and universities had organized programs expected 
to' handle a projected 2,000 servicemen. By the end of 1944, some 
15,000 servicemen had passed through programs in some fifty-seven 
institutions, in one of the most remarkable short term experiments 
in the histoiy of American higher education and one that had mani- 
fold reperqussions for the development of international studies. 

The goals of these programs were to give trainees facility in 
the spoken, not written, languages of the countries of destination 
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and general cultural information which could not he acquired hy 
studying an area's high literary culture. The presence of a 
national emergency precluded argument about whether these were 
legitimate aims of teaching on college campuses. Consequently, 
the principal features of these programs were a cooperative at- 
tempt by scholars of various social science disciplines to in- 
struct military personnel in different phases of the contemporary 
life of the territories they were to occupy, combined with in- 
tensive spoken language instruction carried out, not by philolo- 
gists, but by specialists in techniques of structural linguistics 
worked out mainly upon unwritten languages, during the 1930 's. 

Responsibility for the introduction of techniques of struc- 
tural linguistics into military language training rests at the 
door of Mortimer Graves, executive secretary of the ACLS, to whom, 
with his generous Rockefeller backing, the army planners turned for 
guidance on the language training aspects of the program (Fenton, 
19475 pp* vii-xi). With the aid of the Linguistic Society of 
America (founded in 1924), an intensive spoken language training 
program was constructed which became the hallmark of the military 
training programs-and remains a distant grandparent of most of the 
postwar courses in the "neglected languages" found in American 
colleges and universities today. 

The teaching materials and aids required were quickly pro- 
duced with the help of generous Rockefeller funds channeled into 
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planning the intensive language courses. Rockefeller expenditures 
for these purposes between 1942 amd 1945 are said to have exceeded 
the total Rockefeller grants to language and foreign area studies 
programs in the preceding ten years (Beckmann, 1964, p. l4). No 
such support was available to the cultural studies included in the 
military curricula, however, and this aspect of the militaiy pro- 
grams was less well developed. 

Most Important in creating interest in international studies 
was the vast scale on which these experiments were conducted. 

World War II provided international studies with the benefit of 
actual temporary trials on university campuses. The army language 
and area programs were the largest single advanced training field 
offered by that branch of the militaiy, and the number of army 
personnel exposed to advanced language and area programs was ex- 
ceeded only by the output of the combined army engineering programs 
(Matthew, 194?). No other educational innovation was so directly 
the product of an external political crisis until Sputnik in 1957. 
These circumstances made a ma,-jor postwar reassessment of the role 
of international studies in higher education a virtual certainty 
as early as 1943 and 1944. 

Meanwhile, preparation was made for a transition from military 
area training programs to peacetime university teaching which 
would retain some of the principles of the integrated wartime 
programs. Again, Graves of the ACLS was the moving figure. His 
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instrument was the Ethnogeographic Board, a temporary wartime group 
engaged in "clearing regional information" for military agencies, 
and composed of representatives of the National Research Council, 
the ACLS, the SSRC, and the Smithsonian Institution. Craves pro- 
posed that the Ethnogeographic Board assume responsibility for 
assessment of the military area study programs on the various 
campuses, apparently with the aim of securing an improvement in 
standards. Although the survey had commenced veiy late in the life 
of the wartime programs, in December 19^3? reports on individual 
institutional programs written between June 1944 and June 1945 
were fed back to the campuses of origin, where in several in- 
stances planning committees were already constituted to "consider 
the continuation of area studies Renton, 1947? PP* x-x^. " 

In the spring of 1945? the American Council on Education, 
recognizing the importance to the educational world of the issues 
raised by the various wartime educational programs, obtained 
$ 150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller General 
Education Board for a full scale study on their implications. Two 
of the ten resulting studies dealt with language and area studies 
(Fenton, 1947? Matthew, 1947) and both endorsed the concept of in- 
tegrated area study, although with different degrees of enthusiasm. 
According to Matthew (1947)? 

Area studies should be of interest on a scale of priorities 
deriving from their importance in education and in inter- 
national relations so far as can be predicted. . .A possible 
priorities arrangement might include the following in the 
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order given; the Slavs, the Far East, the Arabic world, 
the Indie world. Southeastern Asia, Central Asia, Central 
Africa, and other areas ^p. 150-15^. 

Fact-finding studies of academic foreign area programs con- 
ducted under SSRC auspices in the following years confiimed that 
general agreement about these priorities existed on university 
campuses. 

In the second of the ACE studies, Fenton (1947) raised two 
major questions which became basic issues in the great debate 
about fitting foreign area studies into general education, a de- 
bate that engaged many social scientists and humanists between 
1943 and 1950 . The issues raised by the ACE study were; the 
legitimacy of area studies as a division of the universe of know- 
ledge, and their usefulness as a corrective to the organizational 
fragmentation of the curriculum among many contending disciplinary 
departments. 

Three committees of the SSRC in the years I94l to 1951 gave 
extended consideration to these issues. The Committee on World 
Regions, which had been organized late in I94l "in view of the 
probability that academic work will in the future be organized in 
some part on a regional basis," considered various strategies for 
furthering area studies; to change some institutions by planning 
for regional institutes at selected sites; to change people by 
planning to turn out Ph.D. 's with an area competence; or to thinlc 
in terms of changing programs of training. Coloring the discussion 
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of all of these strategies was the underlying fear that acceptance 
of the principle of regional studies would distract attention from 
the pursuit of the general iniles and principles of social organi- 
zation which was taken to be the goal of social science (Social 
Science Research Council, February 25, 19^3)* 

Two committee publications aired these concerns and eventually 
secured a consensus on the part of those associated with the SSRC: 
E. J, Hamilton’s (l9^3) "World Regions in the Social Sciences” and 
Redfield's (1944) "Area Programs in Education and Research." 
Hamilton called for the establishment of university centers for 
research and graduate instruction as the first step in establishing 
regional studies on a sound footing in American higher education, 
recognizing, however, that "the benefits of regional instruction 
must permeate our entire educational system" eventually /p. ^ , 
Redfield, on the other hand, urged further consideration of area 
studies in undergraduate education, asserting that area programs 
offered "an opportunity to devise a fresh plan for a general 
education 58^. " He suggested that a general education pro- 
gram organized about regional studies might achieve more integra- 
' tion than a conventional general education program of requirements 
and electives, while also having the great advantage of communi- 
cating something of the manner of thought of other peoples. 
Nevertheless, he agreed with Hamilton that "sound and fruitful 
teaching in regional terms waits upon research in the societies" 
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of foreign areas. The first need was a so\md basis of information; 
the required scholarship, Redfield predicted, "is of course the 
work of generations 58 ^* ” 

Redfield 's scholarly prestige on the side of regional studies 
helped to convince many, both within and outside the council. The 
SSRC meeting in full council early in 1944 admitted that while it 
"has not ordinarily thought of regional studies as an effective 
way of advancing research in the social sciences," it now acknow- 
ledged that the regional or area studies movement "will affect the 
future of social science ^ocial Science Research Council, April 

1-2, i9Mj7." 

Thus, Fenton's vision of integrated area programs as an or- 
ganizational corrective combined with SSRC's endorsement of region- 
al studies as a principle of organization for research and teaching 
to produce a general postwar definition of international studies, 
integrated foreign area studies. Under such a definition, the 
major social, science and humanistic disciplines combined forces 
to produce an understanding of the regions studies which would 
not merely be superior to that gained through any single disci- 
pline but would also benefit knowledge generally and social 
science in particular. 

This definition did not immediately prevail, however. A 
Joint Exploratory Committee of the SSRC, the ACLS, and the National 
Research Council appointed in 1945? with Mortimer Craves as 
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executive secretary, failed to achieve agreement on further action. 
The majority called for delay and reflection before implementing 
a program of action in support of regional studies. ConsecLuently, 
the SSRC appointed a Committee on World Area Research under the 
chairmanship of Robert B. Hall, who had already been retained by 
the original World Area group to make a survey of existing regional 
centers in American higher education. The new co mmi ttee was cer- 
tainly the most influential locus of interest in regional and 
foreign area studies in the immediate postwar period. 

The picture revealed by Hall's investigations was far from 
bright. On many campuses, integrated foreign area programs were 
seen as both a political and economic threat to the interests of 
existing departments. Opponents of integrated programs feared 
that the cross-college cooperation required to focus instruction 
in several fields of knowledge upon a particular world region 
would weaken the authority of the units concerned while strength- 
ening the power of the central administration at their expense. 
Alternatively — and tJiis was a very widespread concern — regular 
budgeting by collegiate institutions for expanding area studies 
programs was seen as a threat to the claims of that disciplinary 
departments could properly make upon the financial resources of 
the institution. Finally, the innovation was identified with 
poor quality, opponents arguing that such programs would provide 
a refuge for incompetents who could not make a success of scholar- 
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ship in a discipline proper (Hall, 1947). 

The possible utility of foreign area study programs in spear- 
heading organizational reforms was also shown to be severely limited 
by actual campus conditions in Hall's 194? survey. Hall visited 
twenty-four universities during the academic year 19 ^- 47 j where he 
found planned or in operation fifty-two undergraduate area programs, 
thirty-seven graduate area programs, and twenty- five research pro- 
grams. But forty-seven of the fifty- two undergraduate programs, 
twenty-nine of the thirty-seven graduate programs, and ten of the 
twenty- five research programs dealt with Latin America, the Par 
East, Russia, and American studies, of which only the Russian 
studies programs could be considered almost entirely a result of 
wartime programs. Non-Slavic regions of Europe, the Near East, 
Africa, India, and Southeast Asia, Hall found, were virtually ig- 
nored, though some planning activity was observed. 

Most of the programs Hall saw in operation were in fact pre- 
war programs attempting to recover from the disruption of wartime. 

It was evident that the feebleness of older, primarily voluntary 
and unformalized, programs was in part a result of the "lack of 
authority" vested in them. Hall warned (1947), 

Under present organizational conditions it seems 
unlikely that area studies will be able to avoid omit- 
ting most of the sins which it is hoped they would off- 
set. If post-war area programs are to fare better, they 
must have greater legislative and budgetary rights than 
they have generally had heretofore. . .Area studies like 
any other academic enterprise must have support if they 
are to persist and thrive /p. 1^. 
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But Hall's personal unwillingness to consider regional studies 
a viable alternative to the disciplines boded ill for the acceptance 
of regional studies as a true alternative organizational principle. 
He insisted that area competence "in the vast majority of cases 
should be regarded as an additional competence rather than an al- 
ternative one" to the disciplines and felt that graduate study 
beyond the M.A, level should be reserved to the disciplines /p. 4^. 

But this did not mean that foreign area programs would not 
grow. On the contrary, a second SSRC survey of programs conducted 
in 1950 by Bennett, using criteria considerably more stringent 
than Hall's, indicated some growth in programs covering neglected 
areas of the world. Excluding North American studies altogether, 
Bennett in 1950 found twenty-nine operative integrated area pro- 
grams at twenty-eight universities. Almost all of the newer pro- 
grams, such as the Columbia University Russian Institute (founded 
19^8? the first of the postwar regional institutes) were function- 
ing with the support of philanthropic foundations (primarily 
Carnegie and Rockefeller). Real growth was indicated by a com- 
parison of Bennett's findings with Hall's (Bennett, 1951? PP* 10- 

11); 




Regional focus 



Number of programs 



Far East 
Latin America 
Russia 
Europe 

Southeast Asia 
Near East 
South Asia 
Africa 



Hall (1946-4?) 
4 
6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 



Bennett (l950) 
8 
6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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Nevertheless, barely a start had been made in the regions of 
South and Southeast Asia, the Near East, and Africa; development 
was needed on Africa and the contemporary study of regions, until 
then the locus of classical orientalism in American scholarship. 
Coverage of these regions in the disciplines relying on written 
evidence, such as history, literature, and philosophy, was minimal. 

Bennett (1951 ) also took the opportunity to argue for federal 
support to regional programs in terms of "national need. " "Ulti- 
mately, " he warned, "the federal government must furnish financial 
support for the type of training that its activities demand [^, . 

This was an early recognition of the structural principle that 
"allocating federal money. . .for the purpose of meeting national 
needs ^hic^ has been central to the legitimation of all govern- 
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merit participation in higher education programs ^loland, I 969 , 
p. 1^." 

But this argument raised opposition in many academic quarters. 
Some feared that such programs could easily become "the chamber- 
maids of politics," providing an opportunity for "bending science" 
to "motives that are extrascientific and even anti-scientific in 
character ^[pahnman, 19^8, p. 23 ^." A less intense but more 
widespread fear was that foreign area studies woulo ::onfine them- 
selves, with government support, to the study of current events 
without lasting benefit to liberal education. As a leading student 
of Oriental civilization has recently remarked. 

In 1950 one had to argue the point with proponents of 
so-called *non-Western studies ' that broadening of the 
curriculum should be considered in the context of 
liberal education as a whole, and not simply offered 
as a response to the shift in the world power balance 
/DeBary, 1964, p. 43^. 

But the time for government support of foreign area studies 
had not yet arrived. Early in 1951? the World Area Research 
Committee (formerly the Committee on World Regions), concerned 
over the need for Far East specialists created by the Korean War, 
carried to the State Department a proposal for federal financing 
to train some 1,000 area specialists in the following three years. 
The trainees, in return, would agree to make their services avail- 
able to government. But the proposal foundered over the need for 
enabling legislation, which was not feasible in the contemporary 
political climate (Social Science Research Council, Februaiy 10 , 
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March 31 -April 1, 1951 j no date). A ten-year development plan 
published in 1951 by the Joint Committee on Southern Asia of the 
ACLS and the SSRC and implying government support went unheeded. 
Federal support for education remained confined to limited pro- 
grams, either of capital expansion', or of obvious relevance to the 
business community, such as vocational education. 
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Development front 1950 to 1966 

It is likely that the failure of proponents of foreign area 
studies to obtain federal support in the early fifties was related 
not merely to an inhospitable climate of public opinion, but to 
the absence of a strong organizational structure representing in- 
ternational interests within education that could mobilize political 
support and attract government attention to the problem. In 1950 
representation for the interests of area studies programs was found 
only in the four councils (the ACE, the SSRC, the ACLS, and the 
National Research Council) and one learned society, the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers. The interests of these groups were 
quite differently distributed. Only the SSRC maintained committees 
dealing generally with world area research and area research train- 
ing fellowships. The ACLS continued to maintain its Committee on 
the Language Rrogram, while the NRC appeared to speak primarily for 
the interests of geographers and anthropologists through its Com- 
mittees on Opportunities for Foreign Geographic Research; Asian, 
African, and Latin American Anthropology; and Latin American 
Geography. As for individual world regions, the ACLS and the 
SSRC Jointly supported committees on the Slavic and Southern Asia 
regions. Each council had a committee on the Near East, and the 
ACLS also maintained a committee on the Far East. The interests 
of the American Council on Education were restricted to its 
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participation in a four-council Joint Conmiittee on the International 
Exchange of Persons. The single learned society articulating an 
interest in world regions, the geographers, maintained committees 
on Soviet and Asian Studies. 

FOUNDATION SUPPORT FOR CURRICULAR PROGRAMS 

The philanthropic foundations filled the financial gap with 
substantial grants to individual programs during the first half of 
the 1950 's. The foremost source of funds during this period was 
the Ford Foundation, reorganized in 1951 as a national philanthropy. 
Between 1952 and 1964 it is said to have allocated some $138,000,000 
for grants "designed to improve American competence to deal with 
international problems," of which about half, or nearly $70 million, 
was used to strengthen academic programs dealing with non-Western 
areas in the social sciences and humanities. Rockefeller and Car- 
negie Foundations, until now the primary support of this educational 
innovation, also contributed; Rockefeller gave some $5 million and 
Carnegie $4 million in grants between 1952 and 1964, the latter 
generally in support of curricular innovations (Beckmann, 1964, 

p. 15 ). 

It is unlikely that ancillary associations played a major 
facilitative role in obtaining this foundation support; the amount 
of foundation , funds passing through the hands of ancillary groups 
was minor compared to the amounts expended by the foundations in 
direct support of regional institutes at particular universities. 
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Thus, the characteristic feature of the 1950 's was a procession of 
individual professors to foundation doors seeking support for cur- 
ricular and research programs focused on particular world regions. 

An aura of power began to cling to those who were successful in 
these efforts; the programs that resulted were often located in 
a few preeminent institutions, and both the teaching and research 
ventures which resulted sometimes resembled private fiefs of the 
founders. The three strategies for implanting foreign area studies 
in American higher education proposed during the war — changing a 
few institutions by establishing regional institutes, changing 
people by turning out Hi.D. 's with some area competence, and 
changing programs of training by establishing guidelines for grad- 
uate area training — became the responsibility of different groups 
and had very different degrees of success. Individual faculty 
entrepreneurs appealed to the foundations, often very successfully, 
for "venture capital" to change institutions by establishing 
regional institutes ^^eckmann, 19^4, p. 1^. Their effectiveness 
as curricular innovators was often measured by their ability to 
obtain such outside resources. The SSRC, on the other hand, fol- 
lowed the route of changing individuals, receiving foundation funds 
to finance fieldwork in foreign areas for promising graduate students 
in the social sciences. Its first area training grants, awarded 
early in 1949? went to individuals who are now, by and large, dis- 
tinguished leaders in the social scientific study of the foreign 
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regions in which they studied then. But these efforts were fairly 
modest in scale; the SSRC's first area research grants went to no 
more than twenty- six individuals and continued at that number or 
fewer in the following years. 

The role of changing programs of training fell to no group. 

As a result, agreements about approaches to teaching, substantive 
content of coursework, and standards of achievement were made at 
the institutional level, where they became artifacts of the culture 
of each campus on which programs were established. As a result, 
several schools of thought concerning curricular approaches became 
associated with particular university research centers, such as 
Columbia and Chicago. The majority of rewards, measured in terns 
of success in obtaining Foundation funds, went to what can only be 
called direct entrepreneurial efforts by individual professors in 
a few leading institutions. The organization of regional studies 
in the midfifties, thus, reflected the decentralized and competitive 
organization of American higher education itself in this period. 
Even more important, foreign area studies were established as a 
faculty-sponsored innovation in the major centers. 

FEDERAL COOPERATION WITH HIGHER EDUCATION 

As the development of regional studies in the social sciences 
took on the appearance of a competitive scramble between scholars 
at a few leading institutions for limited foundation funds, two 
factors radically altered the picture by bringing the federal 
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government into ever closer cooperation with the universities and 
colleges in the field of international studies. Both developments 
were extraneous to regional studies, although one (the reform of 
the field of modern language teaching) was closely associated, by 
its wartime genesis, with international studies. The major external 
factor in the change, however, was the federal government’s venture 
into technical assistance in areas ravaged by the Second World War, 
creating a need for trained personnel, for whom the government 
turned to higher education. The invention of the university- 
government contract for technical assistance abroad in 1951 was 
the prologue to greatly increased association between the federal 
government and higher education in the entire international field 
during the next fifteen years. Directly associated with increased 
cooperation was a growth in the role of ancillary associations re- 
garding international studies. 

International cooperation between the American government and 
others for the purpose of the further social and economic develop- 
ment of one of the partners is the product of diplomatic relations 
with Latin America, and the Second World War (Glick, 1957; Weidner, 
1962). Commencing in 19^0, the American government created two 
organizations concerned with technical assistance to Latin America. 
The first of these, organized during 1939-^0? was the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, formed to 
coordinate the work of more than twenty-five government bureaus 
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receiving requests for assistance, mainly in the fields of agri- 
culture, public health, and education, from Latin American govern- 
ments . 

Somewhat different were the programs of the second organiza- 
tion, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. In 19^2 the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Nelson Rockefeller (ap- 
pointed 19 ^ 0 ), chartered the institute as a public corporation to 
conduct cooperative programs with Latin American governments in the 
fields of public health and agricultural development. In 19^4 a 
similar corporation was formed, called the Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, to provide similar cooperation in elementary 
and vocational education. One of the first outside contractors to 
undertake development work in the educational field for this office 
and the foundation was the American Council on Education, whose 
report on teaching materials for Latin American studies was the 
most thorough of its several reports on teaching materials concern- 
ing international areas (American Council on Education, 19^4). 

From 1944 to 19^7 the ACE undertook to assess school programs operated 
by the foundation in Latin America. These early experiences of 
the ACE strongly directed the organization's attention to problems 
of university-government cooperation in foreign technical assis- 
tance programs after 1951* It also directed the attention of the 
ancillary organizations representing colleges and universities as 
a whole almost exclusively to this aspect of international education. 



government- sponsored international technical assistance was 
extended to underdeveloped and war-ravaged areas following World 
War II in the Point Four program (Act for International Develop- 
ment of 1950 ). Two policies for providing competent staff for the 
programs were carried over from the Latin American experience: that 

the technical personnel should be regular employees of various 
government bureaus, as in the work of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee, or that the government could borrow temporarily the services of 
technical experts in relevant fields, with the government providing 
administrative supervision, as in some programs of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. Because the institute's method of subcon- 
tracting with specialists from other organizations promised less in 
the way of long term regular expense to government and because the 
institute had also successfully pioneered a device for government- 
to-govemment cooperation in technical assistance, known as the 
servicio , the new Technical Cooperation Agency chose the precedents 
provided by the institute (Reining, 1959? Atwood, 1959). 

In 1951 the university contract to provide technical assistance 
in foreign countries was invented by Henry G. Bennett, first director 
of the TCA and former president of Oklahoma State University. His 
model was based on the agricultural extension bureaus of the land- 
grant colleges and universities. Since the majority of the first 
programs dealt with agriculture, the majority of the early university 
contractors were land-grant colleges and universities (Reining, 1959)* 

The number of universities involved increased rapidly until 
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1954, leveling off through the later fifties, although the number 
of contracts increased throughout the period. By 1967j 101 insti- 
tutions held l44 contracts for technical assistance abroad, in- 
volving approximately $197 "2 million in federal expenditure. An 
additional sum of just under $30 million was committed in l66 
contracts to 128 institutions for training, research, and technical 
services to the Agency for International Development in the United 
States (U.S. Department of State, 1967). This was by any standards 
a large source of income to educational institutions. 

ANCILLARY GROUPS AND GOVERNMENT- UNIVERSITY RELATIONS 

As they increased in number, university contracts also changed 
in character. The earliest type of contract simply borrowed expert 
individuals into government service for limited periods of time. 

Soon, however, the universities were asked to assume responsibility 
for the administration of a "distinctly defined" segment of a 
technical assistance program, and so much fundamental conflict 
subsequently arose between the objectives of the contracting parties — 
the universities and a succession of government aid agencies — that 
"there was reason to doubt that any rapproachement satisfactory to 
the parties and consistent with program objectives would emerge 
_/Caldwell, 1967, p. 287." 

Two points were at issue: the extent of government obligation 

to higher education for support of curricular programs of instruction 
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on foreign areas and the extent of higher education's obligation 
to aid government and, indeed, world society in the fields of 
economic development and social welfare. The latter question was 
tackled by the Ford Foundation and the largest of the institutionally 
tied ancillary associations in higher education, the American Council 
on Education and the then American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities (Humphreys, 196 ?). Their persistent attempts to 
mediate between government and the universities throughout the 1950 's 
ultimately enlarged their interest in international education and 
led them to support increased federal support for curricular foreign 
area studies. The Ford Foimdation supported both their mediation 
efforts and a series of high-level temporary groups which hammered 
out an acceptable definition of the responsibilities of higher edu- 
cation to society in this important new area of interaction between 
the two. 

Principal among these temporary groups was the Committee on 
the University and World Affairs, under the chairmanship of J. L. 
Morrill, retired president of the University of Minnesota. The 
committee's report, issued in December i960 with foundation support, 
provided an influential statement of the value of studying foreign 
areas in on- campus education at home and described the potential 
contribution which American hi^er education could make to the 
development of higher education in the foreign areas. The report 
urged the technical assistance agency to limit its demands upon 
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universities, utilizing them primarily for educational development 
in the host countries (Committee on the University and World Affairs, 
i960). A more specific policy governing the mutual obligations of 
the universities and the technical assistance agency was spelled 
out by the J. W. Gardner report (1964) with the aid of staff pro- 
vided by the ACE and Education and World Affairs, a newly fomed 
special task group whose purpose was to help articulate government- 
university relations in all aspects of international education. 

The Morrill and Gardner reports defined a role for general 
federal support to curricular foreign area programs in return for 
university services in government aid programs abroad. The Morrill 
committee called for a planned response on the part of American 
universities to "heavy new demands" for "direct service" to inter- 
national society in the 1960's Committee on the University and 
World Affairs, I96O, p. ^ , There must be a "lifting of .sights 
that will transcend. . .the limited aims of 'technical assistance' 
and 'national defense'" on the part of both government and the 
universities /p. There must be "higher priority for world 

affairs in education" on the part of the universities, accompa- 
nied by "improved organization and cooperation" under the "high- 
est auspices" on the campus for "direct international service 
]^. . " The subsequent Gardner report spelled out govern- 
ment 's obligation as well: The government must "strengthen and 

enlarge university resources for their aid tasks" by support to 
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university programs which could provide orientation and language 
training to university faculty departing for foreign areas, and 
by support for ongoing university research in those areas ^aldwell, 

1967, pp. 50-517* 

The Ford Foundation responded to the Morrill committee’s 
recommendations by informing certain major universities in the same 
year that it was willing to consider making large-scale, long term 
grants for various phases of international research and education 
if the universities would undertake the responsibility for scrutiny 
and review of the projects funded under such grants. This announce- 
ment was followed by the appearance of offices of international 
studies and international programs (usually termed institutes) in 
numerous universities, reporting either to the president or to 
some officer close to him, in order to indicate to the foundation 
their preparedness and ability to administer new programs (Education 
and World Affairs, I965). 

The foundation's application of funds in this instance was 
clearly intended to force the major universities to accept inter- 
national studies as a universityv;ide responsibility. The organiza- 
tional changes it entailed helped to bring academic foreign area 
studies to the attention of institutionally tied ancillary associations. 
The changed status of foreign area instruction — from suspicious 
innovation to a standard part of the social science-humanities cur- 
riculum in the major universities — is reflected in the fact that 
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these associations publicly supported federal aid to academic 
foreign area instruction only in 1965, in the hearings concerning 
the International Education Act. Until that point, however, the 
attempt to gain federal support for these programs had been car- 
ried out through very different ancillary organizations. 

While foundation aid was providing essential support for col- 
lege and university instructional programs on foreign areas in 
the humanities and social sciences during the first half of the 
1950 's, the Modern Language Association was preparing to seek 
federal support for curricular programs dealing with foreign areas 
and languages at all instructional levels. This influential learned 
society represented not merely college and university language and 
literature faculty but also large mmibers of high school English 
and foreign language teachers and many state and regional organiza- 
tions. 

The MLA had not always in its long history interested itself 

f ‘ 

in influencing the direction of general policy affecting education 
at both university and nonuniversity levels. Organized in l884, 
its first goal was "the advancement of the study of the modern 
languages and literatures" regardless of educational level. The 
organization's interest in secondary education aiiU pedagogy declined 
markedly in the first quarter of the twentieth century before the 
growing prestige of graduate studies and the influence of German 
scientific method upon the humanities. A 192? revision of the 
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MLA constitution redefined the organization's goal as "the 
advancement of research in the modern languages and literatures" 
and turned its interests to issues raised in graduate literary- 
research (Keniston, 1953). 

Meanwhile, World War I e oked an isolationist attitude toward 
foreign language study throughout the U. S. By 1922 twenty- two 
secondary schools had completely dropped foreign language instruc- 
tion. Between 1915 and I 918 the percentage of secondary school 
students studying modern foreign languages dropped from 40.6 to 
28 . The decline continued more slowly through the middle 1930' s, 
with some 24.4 percent of secondary students enrolled in modern 
foreign language classes in 193^ (Parker, 195^)* Educational theory 
current then seemed also to challenge the "claim of any kind of 
foreign language study, ancient or modern, to an essential or even 
important place in the secondary school curriculum, now decreasingly 
regarded as a preparation for college (Parker, 1954, p. 78 )." 

These developments eventually penetrated the MLA's concentration 
upon research, attracting enough concern for the diminishing prestige 
of foreign languages to lead the MLA's executive council to create 
in 1939 a Commission on Trends in Education to examine the sources 
of criticism of foreign language learning and to make remedial 
recommendations. But before the commission could conclude its 
deliberations. World War II intervened with dramatic effect upon 
the teaching of modern foreign languages to adults. During 1944 
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the commission sponsored a survey of Army Services Training Program 

foreign language programs at the suggestion, and with the support, 

of the American Coun.cil of Learned Societies, to ascertain its 

relevance to postwar civilian language training (Modern Language 

Association, 1944). However, the commission seems to have played 

little part in active postwar discussions of issues raised by the 

wartime experience for language teaching. 

During 1945-46, the columns of the Bulletin of the American 

Association of University Professors were filled with discussion 

of the linguistic approach to modern language teaching. Should 

teachers of modern languages, it was asked, turn from the traditional 

focus upon the literatures of these languages to the technical task 

of inculcating facility in speaking these languages? The outcome 

was a cautiously phrased recommendation: 

It may be that the study of literature should be preceded 
by mastery of the language, if there can be time to do 
it. . . .If academic foreign language departments find it 
feasible to give instruction in language before they give 
instruction in literature, the Army may indeed have worked 
a minor revolution in the teaching of the humanities 
_^iekhoff, 1945, pp. 619-6207. 

Significantly postwar discussions on the desirability of adopting 
Army language teaching methods in higher education differed veiy greatly 
from the postwar discussions on militaiy foreign area studies. Dis- 
cussions of language mastery revealed little fear of possible threat 
to the existing organization of instruction. 

The postwar concern with improving modern language pedagogy was 
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soon reflected in the Modern Language Association, whose Commission 
on Trends in Education held its first conference since 1944 in 
of March 1950. Under new leadership, and using funds provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the commission recommended that the MLA 
shift its empha^i-s^from research in modern languages to renewed 
interest in matters of pedagogy. This recommendation, "To promote 
study, criticism and research in the modern languages and their 
literatures," was passed at the 1951 annual meeting (Keniston, 1953) , 
as a constitutional amendment. To implement this amendment, the 
executive council authorized its executive secretary, William Riley 
Parker, to seek funds for a study of the role of foreign language study 
in American education and of the relevance of foreign language study to 
the U.S. national interest. By June of 1952, some $120,000 had been se- 
cured from the Rockefeller Foundation, to be expended in a three-year 
period on the MLA’s Foreign Language Program directed by Parker. 

Evidently, the MLA leadership considered the Foreign Language 
Program no mere academic venture. As Parker has recently recalled. 

As I look back, I honestly do not know of any organization 
other than the MLA that could have mounted a combined foreign 
language study and action program with strong foundation sup- 
port. , . .There existed, in other words, no national membership 
association for teachers of all foreign languages at all levels. 
The MLA was not such an organization either, but it came near- 
est to being such, and it was the only organization in the 
language field with a full-time, competent staff and with 
physical headquarters adequate for conferences and promotional 
activities 2l^6, p. 37* 

The "action" Parker contemplated was nsthing less than federal 
support for increased modern foreign language instruction at secondary 
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and higher levels of education. To achieve this, it was necessary 
to develop the MIA from a learned society with a relatively narrow 
membership base to something approaching a professional interest 
group. That this was achieved is shown by the group's growing 
membership (about 5? 000 in 1950, 10,000 in 1959? and more than 

20,000 in 1965). 

Much of the burden of developing the MIA was assumed by the 

Foreign Language Program. With a fulltime staff of four in MIA 

national headquarters in New York, and the occasional aid of six 

others as needed, the Foreign Language Program embarked on a vigorous 

action program. Parker and his staff attended conferences, set up 

a communications network with language teachers on all levels, and 

sought advice from social scientists on the role of foreign language 

instruction in the study of foreign cultures. Rarely has a more 

explicit description of the activities of a political interest group 

been recorded than in Parker’s words; 

This staff sees to it that pertinent information is 
constantly gathered, that inquiries are answered, that 
projects are started, that committees are set up and 
furnished with facts, that informed opinions are 
solicited, that conferences with influential people are 
held, that successful experiments in foreign language 
teaching are publicized, that good ideas are encouraged, 
that morale in local groups is strengthened, that basic 
issues are clarified, that arguments are sharpened and 
attacks answered, that speakers are sent well-fortified 
to strategic meetings, and that other foreign language 
organizations are kept informed of developments by means 
of liaison committees _^953? P* 1257. 
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Meanwhile, ejcperimental interdisciplinary seminars sponsored 
by the Foreign Language Program on language and culture produced 
recommendations to the U.S. Office of Education on the value of 
integrated language and foreign area centers which were to be 
featured in Title VI of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. In 195^ Parker and his staff composed for UNESCO's annual 
theme of "Foreign Languages for Intemiational Understanding" a 
volume entitled The National Interest and Foreign Languages , which 
was to prove extremely influential four years later on Capitol 
Hill in the debate preceding passage of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. This volume emphasized the importance of World War II 
military instructional programs on foreign regions, and of the 
innovations in language teaching methods there adopted. In it 
Parker also supported the wartime concept of integrated language 
and area study and included, by way of glaring contrast, a history 
of language teaching in the United States and a description of 
contemporary language teaching in schools and colleges. 

In October 195 ^ the Foreign Language Program received further 
Rockefeller funding for a second three-year period of operation 
(1955 to 1958). Its program of action now began to bear fruit; 
at the 1955 annual meeting of the Central States Modern Language 
Association, U.S. Commissioner of Education Samuel Brownell ( 1955 ) 
acknowledged the need for Americans able to speak and read foreign 
language in international cooperative activities. And in 1956 , 
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Parker joined the staff of U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
Derthick to help draft legislation providing^ffederal aid to foreign 
language teaching. 

THE POLITICAL MD LEGISLATIVE CONTEXT 

The links forged by the Modern Language Association to the 
U.S, Office of Education and other agencies in its quest to improve 
the position of foreign language teaching in American education 
assume their proper significance in the context of the contemporary 
federal posture toward education. As Sufrin (1963) has pointed out, 
although the American Congress has always supported education to 
some degree, congressional interest since the beginning of this 
century has focused primarily upon vocational education and well- 
defined special categories of vocational education such as agri- 
culture, home economics, and nursing. This support, furthennore, 
was to be administered through state departments of education. 
Despite criticisms that categorical vocational education was too 
narrow in scope and rigid in character, the Congress until 1958 
directed most educational aid. to vocational education, and the 
last of five major congressional enactments formed part of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The public and state and federal governments have come to 
accept the idea of assistance to specific, well-defined practical 
educational programs. Under the political circumstances prevailing 
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in the middle 1950 's, public acceptance of this tradition of federal 
aid to education was essential in securing the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Dwight Eisenhower had been elected to office in 1952 on a 
party platform that flatly opposed federal aid to education. 

President Eisenhower initially felt that no action of any kind 
should be taken until after the newly appointed (Kestnbaum) Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations had submitted its report 
and until the White House Conference on Education, scheduled for 
1954, had met. Unexpectedly, a majority of the White House Con- 
ference participants favored some federal aid, and a large majority 
favored aid for school construction (Quattlebaum, 19^0b). 

Following this surprise victoiy for the friends of federal 
aid. President Eisenhower proposed early in 1955 a complicated 
school cons+ ruction program which received criticism from the 
National Education Association and other educational ancillary 
organizations on the grounds that it provided too little federal 
assistance in return for too many conditions. Accordingly, the 
midfifties witnessed a series of annual struggles among the sup- 
porters of different kinds of school construction bills (Hunger 
& Fenno, 1962). 

In 1956-57? a second issue was raised by the appointment of a 
Committee on Education beyond the High School under the chairman- 
ship of Devereux C. Josephs to consider the need for more financial 
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support to students. The committee opposed general federal aid to 
education and stressed such noneconomic barriers to higher education 
as the lack of information and motivation and inadequate guidance 
programs in the secondary schools. It called for more scholar- 
ships but looked to nonfederal sources to provide them. The 
presentation of the committee's report on August 10, 1957? was 
followed by the organization of a task force within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to implement proposals for change, 
and, significantly, to identify needs overlooked by the committee 
(Rivlin, 1961). 

A third major educational issue was raised in 1956 by a re- 
port of the Joint Atomic Energy Commission pointing to severe 
constriction in facilities for the education of engineers and 
scientists and warning that the United States was wasting 80 per- 
cent of its potential scientific and engineering manpower through 
the failure of qualified high school graduates to continue to 
college and failure of college students to ctmplete their educa- 
tion. 

Grovernment agencies and government-created nonpartisan com- 
mittees were not the only groups to try their hands at policy- 
making in the field of government-education relations in the mid- 
dle fifties. Croups more related to education, such as the Ameri- 
can Association of Universities ' Committee on Financing Higher 
Education, and the National Citizens Committee for the Public 
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Schools, also put forth reports. Although each report isolated 
particular educational problems, common to all of them was a 
reluctance to endorse across-the-board federal aid to education. 

Thus, there was considerable awareness of major educational 
needs in national circles in the midfifties but little action in 
the face of an administration reluctant to support federal aid to 
education on grounds of political philosophy. Decreasing adminis- 
tration enthusiasm for school construction bills had even been ap- 
parent in 1957 and had helped to explain the defeat of that year's 
bill. When President Eisenhower was accused by both Democrats and 
Republicans of ignoring an opportunity to gain bipartisan backing 
to get the administration bill through the House, the President 
responded, am getting to the point where I can’t be too en- 

thusiastic about something that I think is likely to fasten a sort 
of albatross. . .around the neck of the Federal Government. . . . 
/Federal Role , 1965? p* 2^." 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 

The launching of the Soviet satellite. Sputnik, on October 4, 
1957 , produced public alarm and an abrupt change of attitude on 
the part of the administration. On November 8, President Eisen- 
hower confessed "our failure to give high enough priority to 
science education," and it became known that the administration 
was preparing remedial legislation. On November 21, the U.S. 
Office of Education released a draft entitled, "Federal Aid to 
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Improve Scientific and Technical Teaching Facilities," a step fol- 
lowed by the submission of opinions from various educational ancil- 
lary groups during the next two months. Most influential among 
them seems to have been the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science which, on December 17? submitted a memorandum to 
the Office of Education containing the major proposals of most 
previous reports on the subject of federal aid to education. 
Undergraduate scholarships, the testing and identification of 
students with superior ability, and special support to language 
teaching were included. 

According to the detailed legislative history traced by Co E. 
Wilson (i960, pp. 65-157)? on December 27? 1957? the administration 
released its legislative plans, which called for: 10,000 under- 

graduate scholarships at $750 to $800 apiece; 1,000 graduate 
fellowships; grants of up to $125,000 per educational institution 
for improvements in graduate education; and other grants to insti- 
tutions of higher education for language study. Substantial grants 
were to be made to the National Science Foundation for the improve- 
ment of science education. Also included were funds for the ex- 
pansion of counseling and guidance and for indirect increases in 
teachers' salaries, but no funds for school construction. On 
January 7? 1958, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
circulated a prototype bill of five titles, which included: Title I 

Guidance Counseling; 'Tit'l-e-- II - Assistance to Primaiy and Secondary 
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School Science and Mathematics Programs, To Be Distributed through 
State Agencies; Title III - Support for Foreign Language Learning; 
Title TV - Assistance for Higher Education, Including Scholarship 
and Fellowship Support; and Title V - A General Enabling title. 

On Januaiy 27, Representatives Carroll D. Kearns and Peter 
Frelinghuysen, Jr. , submitted HR 10278 and HR 10279? taken direct- 
ly from the HEW prototype bill. On the same day, Senator Lister 
Hill and Representative Carl Elliot (both of Alabama) introduced 
a somewhat more comprehensive bill, HR IO 38 I, which, through 
lengthy hearings during the following eight months and many com- 
promises bringing the Hill-Elliot bill closer to the Adttiinistra- 
tion's position, eventually became the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 . In addition to the programs proposed by the adminis- 
tration, the Hill-Elliot bill included college student scholarships 
and loans, provisions for work-study programs, increased funds for 
vocational education, a title dealing with science and language 
laboratory facilities for the schools, provision for research in 
new educational media, and a science information service. Thus, 
the Hill-Elliot bill satisfied the claims of the vocational educa- 
tion lobby and incorporated more of the recommendations of expert 
committees than did the administration bill. 

From March through August, a series of hearings on the pro- 
posals took place each month, and some hearings had already pre- 
ceded the introduction of the various bills. In the mass of 
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accumulated testimony, two facts stand out: first, the appearance 

of the foreign language title in the administration bill and in 
the private members' bill, and second, the conspicuous silence of 
most of the testimony on this title of the proposed bill. 

In the House, only five persons devoted more than a line or 
two of their testimony to the need for federal aid to foreign 
language study. They included Marion Folsom, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Lawrence Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education; and Kenneth Mildenberger, director of the MLA Foreign 
Language Program. Fewer than twenty pages of Derthick 's l44-page 
testimony dealt with language study, and all but three pages of 
that consist of materials drawn from Parker's book on foreign 
languages and the national interest. Most of Mildenberger 's 
testimony was devoted to the presentation of a prepared statement 
from the MLA. (U.S. House of Representatives, August 12, 1957- 
April 3, 1958). 

Secretary Folsom, Commissioner Derthick, and Mildenberger 
again testified before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to much the same effect. Early language study, foreign 
language summer institutes for teachers, and support for improve- 
ment in audio-visual aids were also urged before the Senate Com- 
mittee by the president of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Association. Support for aid to foreign lan- 
guage instruction was also expressed by Frederick Burckhardt, 
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president of the American Council of Learned Societies (U.S. Senate, 
January 21 -March 13? 1958). 

The sum total of public support from educational anclllaiy 
groups to international studies Included in the foreign language 
title proceeded from two organizations, the Modern Language Assc ‘l- 
atlon and one of its federated organizations, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Of the two, the MLA was certainly 
by far the more effective in influencing the legislative process: 
Commissioner Derthick, in explaining the legislative hlstoiy of the 
foreign language title of the act to the MLA's 1958 efUnual meeting, 
stressed the effect of Parker's book and of the "private talks of 
MLA men on Capitol Hill” in insuring the safe passage of these 
provisions ^erthick, 1959? P* 4^. 

The provisions of the act which raised the strongest objections 
were those providing undergraduate scholarships at public expense. 
Stripped of its scholarship provisions, but with a much enlarged 
loan provision, the act was signed into law by President Eisenhower 
on September 2, 1958, as Public Law 85-864. The President stressed 
the temporary character of the federal aid to education embodied in 
this bill. 

Provisions of the NDEA relating to International studies in- 
cluded (under Title VI ) direct federal subvention for administrative 
units termed "language and area centers," which were to be located 
in institutions of higher education. Federal support was not to 
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exceed 50 percent of the cost of items later specified as language 
and area instruction, institutional overhead, library acquisitions 
and processing, administration, faculty travel to foreign areas, 
and special lectures and conferences (Bigelow & Legters, 1964a, 

,p. 45)* Also authorized in the same title were research studies 
to develop more effective methods of teaching modem foreign 
languages and to prepare urgently needed teaching materials in 
many of the "critical languages," and fellowships for students of 
the supported languages, to provide the new centers with a clien- 
tele. On the advice of the ACLS, Commissioner of Education Der- 
thick released a bulletin in 1959 listing Arabic, Chinese, French, 
German, Hindustani, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and 
Spanish as languages most needed for business and diplomatic re- 
lations. Of these languages, French, Geman, Italian, and Spanish 
were excluded from support because adequate teaching facilities 
already existed. Within a year, most of the major world languages 
which could be classified as national and official languages and 
"important unofficial languages" were covered by provisions of the 
act. (During i 960 Spanish was added when the Alliance for Progress 
was announced. ) 

One of the reasons for the lack of interest in Title VI was 
that the financial outlay involved was relatively modest compared 
to that of other provisions of the act. Only about $32 million of 
the estimated total $840 million allocated for the first four years 
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under the act was to be expended under Title VI and, of the $30 
million, only about $6 million was for direct support to adminis- 
trative units. 

Despite the original modest outlay, NDEA centers have grown 
far beyond what was envisaged in the original legislation. Of 
the one hundred applicants for support under Title VI received by 
May 1959? the Office of Education selected nineteen for academic 
year 1959-60, with a total outlay of just -under $500,000. The 
following year, twenty-seven new centers were added and $1,575?000 
allocated. The Office of Education began academic year I96I-62 by 
adding one new center in Russian studies at a S^u^hern university, 
partly to strengthen the regional distribution of centers. Five 
new centers for Latin American studies, four of them in the South, 
were added in Febmaiy I962 through an advance allocation of 
$100,000 from the next year's funds. 

At this point the $8 million ceiling on annual expenditures 
was reached, and the available federal funds were fully committed. 
Annual support to Title VI continued at the $8 million level through 
1964-65, while language and area centers grew to a total of fifty- 
five at thirty-four institutions of higher education. Following 
hearings in 1964, Public Law 88-665 was passed, broadening the 1958 
act and increasing funding for a three-year period. Under this new 
act, support to Title VI was increased to $13 million for I965-66 
and was raised gradually to $l8 million in fiscal year I968 
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(Mildenberger, 1964). This large increase in federal funding was 
reflected in an increase in centers, which in 1967-68 numbered 
ninety-eight at sixty- two institutions. 

As NDEA language and area centers have increased in number, 
certain principles of selection have become evident in the choice 
of institutions which receive new centers. The U.S. Office of 
Education's first procedure was to award centers to institutions 
which had already established substantial coursework and programs 
of good quality in areas falling within the "most critical lan- 
guages" provision. This meant that the first centers went pri- 
marily to the major universities with well established programs of 
study at the graduate level. This development also related to the 
stripping of undergraduate scholarships from the act during its 
passage. 

But objections were soon heard from academic groups which felt 
themselves excluded from federal largesse. In hearings on the bill 
in 1959 3 testimony on Title VI came from fami.liar sources — the 
office of the Commissioner of Education (in the person of William 
Parker), the MLA, and representatives of the AGLS. However, an 
anomalous note was provided at the 1961 hearings by a group calling 
itself the National Committee on Undergraduate Training in Oriental 
Studies. Its spokesman cited academic opposition to the intro- 
duction of "languages such as Swahili, Chinese and Japanese," but 
this opposition evidently arose from their prohibitive expense as 
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curriculum offerings in undergraduate institutions. This organiza- 
tion's purpose, in fact, was not to end federal aid to foreign 
language and area programs but to extend support to smaller colleges 
and undergraduate institutions (UoS. House of Representatives, June 

1961). 

Some deference to this pressure is evident in the most recent 
list of NDEA language and area centers (U.S. Office of Education, 
1968). Six of the ninety-eight are located in private and church- 
related colleges, and two in a state college. But the main bene- 
ficiaries of centers have been private and state universities: 
twenty-seven private iiniversities hold contracts for fifty centers, 
and twenty-eight state university campuses house forty-eight centers. 
Twenty- three Eastern institutions, nineteen Midwestern institutions, 
ten Western, and nine Southern institutions maintain centers. 

On balance, the results of this experience for area studies 
up to now have been happy ones. NDEA. administrators point with 
pride to the assertion of Logan Wilson, president of the American 
Council on Education, that federal aid has not brought federal 
control in its wake, and to his comment that "rarely has a small 
amount of money been so well and productively invested ^aylor, 

1964, p. 1 ! . " Taylor, writing in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science , reports flatly that 
"this act has been administered with scrupulous respect for the 
independence and dignity of the academic profession ^aylor, 1964 , 

p. H-” 
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Title VI administrators in the U,S. Office of Education, how- 
ever, claim much more than this for their stewardship. They have 
contended that although foundation funds available in the fifties 
for the development of language and area programs served to abate 
fears that area studies programs would drain financial support 
away from more traditional departments, actually such funding left 
area programs in a "financially precarious position” because area 
programs did not develop any strong claims to regular institutional 
support (Bigelow & Legters, 1964a, pp. 9~10). 

Federal matching fund requirements, according to Bigelow and 
Legters in EDEA Language and Area Centers ; The First Five Y'^^ars , 
forced universities to undertake regular budgeting for these pro- 
grams, although they argue that university willingness to under- 
write the centers signified general acceptance within universities 
for the language and area center concept. 

It is not easy to define ^ust what kind of unit the universi- 
ties and colleges had agreed to suppor+-. Despite claims that 
language and area centers were "a new and pervasive force in 
American higher education," in fact "the center concept was ^ever/ 
formally delineated ^^elrod & Bigelow, 1962 , pp. 1“^«" At the 
core of the concept stood "the idea that it was desirable to sup- 
plant the single scholar in a non-Western civilization by a group 
of specialists"; but beyond this, "the Language Development Section 
in no way prescribed the direction of growth which a center was to 
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take. . .The doctrine of 'local option'— the center's right to self- 
determination — prevailed from the beginning ^J^elrod & Bigelow, 

1962, pp. 3, 13-1^7-" 

As a result, centers were located wherever convenience dic- 
tated — in a language department; in a department or department- 
like unit whose work was interdisciplinary in nature, such as a 
Russian or Far Eastern studies department; or as a tight or loose 
interdepartmental enterprise (sometimes because centers were not 
welcome in departments). In most cases, the centers "encourage 
and coordinate" teaching and research programs, rather than assume 
responsibility for actual teaching, so that corjmunication, coopera- 
tion, and coordination are their main functions. 

A former administrator of the language and area centers provi- 
sions in the U.S. Office, comparing the NDEA center to a European 
institute, noted that a successful center constitutes more than 
the glim of its parts; faculty in several disciplines, research 
undertakings, an adeq.uate library, stiff language requirements, 
and students. He considered the relevant factor to be 

. . .the concept of integration, which most observers 
of American foreign area studies programs have used to 
differentiate a genuine program from a mere collection 
of courses related to each other only by geographic 
coincidence. . .Integration refers to an inner logic 
and a set of working relationships among constituent 
disciplines that combine to produce coherence and 
cross-disciplinary stimulation ^egters, 1967j P* 

If this is in fact the case, then NDEA centers have indeed 

preserved and developed an educational concept having roots in 
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classical orientalism but transfigured by modern developments in 
the organization of knowledge. 

Equally important, the language and area provisions of the 
NDEA have generated direct contact between the U.S. Office of 
Education and faculty who administer the NDEA centers, and the 
close association of educators and government administrators in 
this field has softened boundaries between the parties. Both 
Parker and Mildenberger moved into the U.S. Office of Education 
to help administer the new structures they had done so much to 
create. i\nd early administrators of Title VI in the U.S. Office 
have now moved back into the universities, where several of them 
direct language and area centers under the act. 

Direct dealings between the U.S. Office of Education and the 
universities in foreign language and area studies have been con- 
fined to those major state and private universities and. a few 
colleges successful in obtaining NDEA centers. Smaller colleges 
have had to express their views on foreign area studies through 

participation in ancillary associations. Two small volumes of |g 

collected papers on the teaching of Asian subjects published by 
the Association of American Colleges in 1959 and 196I _^oardman, 

1959; Morehouse, I9617 were among the earliest indicators of its 
interest in the colleges and international education. 

International studies developed differently in the universities 
and in the colleges; In the universities, curricular foreign area 
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studies were the creations of faculty, who convinced their ad- 
ministrations to support them. The only aspect of international 
studies to engage the interest of administrators, and therefore 
of ancillary groups representing universities, was the problem of 
technical assistance contracting. Concern with academic programs 
in the humanities and social sciences had been left to the faculties 
and their learned societies. In the colleges in the 1960's, how- 
ever, the issue of international studies was seen both as a sub- 
stantive issue of curriculum revision in the humanities and social 
sciences and as a problem demanding the attention of— indeed 
introduced by — the colleges' major institutionally tied ancillary 
association, the Association of American Colleges, according to 
a 1964 survey of collegiate curricula on non-Western areas 
(Association of American Colleges, 1964). 

Concurrently with the AAC survey. Education and World Affairs 
assembled, with funds provided by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
an autonomous committee to develop a report on the colleges similar 
to that of the Committee on the University and World Affairs. 

The parallel was made explicit by the deliberate choice of The 
College and World Affairs as a title (1964). This committee’s 
report called upon the colleges to cariy out "h revolution in 
education," which it deemed "essential to survival and implicit 
in the nature of liberal learning _/^ducation and World Affairs, 
1964 , p. 657 *" reports urged the colleges to adopt usable 
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features of the leading universities’ approaches to international 
education (Association of American Colleges, 1964; Education and 
World Affairs, 1964). 

What these reports in fact portended was the development, 
in American higher education, of an undergraduate interest in 
international studies, as distinct from a graduate interest in 
international studies. The claims of undergraduate international 
studies had first been publicly voiced by Professor Stanley Spector, 
representing the National Committee on Undergraduate Training in 
Oriental Studies, in I 96 I hearings on the NDEA. Immediately 
after testifying in May and June I96I, Spector sou^t an alliance 
for his group with the Association for Asian Studies, the leading 
learned society representing foreign area interests in undergraduate 
and graduate education (with a I 967 membership of 3,100 it is the 
largest learned society with a regional focus). The association 
in 1962 deputized Professor Charles Hucker, then of the University 
of Arizona, to act as a liason committee of one with Specter's 
group. After circularizing among one hundred members of the 
association with a principal interest in undergraduate teaching, 
Hucker recommended to the board of directors the creation of a 
Standing Committee on Asian Studies in Undergraduate Education. 
Hucker cited various factors, perhaps the most in 5 )ortant of which 
was the increasing number of association members primarily engaged 
in undergraduate teaching. He concluded that the association 
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should formally recognize a responsibility to help facilitate, 
coordinate, and provide e 2 q>ert advice for further developments 
in undergraduate Asian studies. The committee's function was 
defined as one of service to the teaching profession in this 
field and it was e 2 q>licitly stated that the proposed committee 
"should not be authorized to operate as an accrediting agency 
or as a special interest lobby in either the academic or the 
political arena _^ucker, 19 ^ 2 , pp. 1 - 27 ." 

i 

Nevertheless, the eommittee almost from its start was urged 
to perform this function and by spring 1964 the committee itself 
had come to the conclusion that some of the members should act 
as an ad hoc committee "to present the case for undergraduate 
education" to NDEA administrators and the foundations (Association 
for Asian Studies, January 10-11, March 21, 1964). Members of the 
committee were also present at the first Princeton Conference on 
Foreign Area Studies in Undergraduate Education in October of that 
year, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education with NDEA funds, 
at which it was announced that some NDEA centers would be located 
in undergraduate institutions. 

In fact, the committee's special interest pleading may well 
have been more effective than its service functions, for although 
the Association for Asian Studies Board of Directors refused 
financial support to many of the services the committee proposed 
to provide (Association for Asian Studies, April 1, 1965 ), officers 
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of the committee were invited by the U. S. Office of Education to 
prepare a background paper on the International Education Act of 
1966 and to participate in discussions concerning the proposed 
legislation between U.S. Office staff members and academics. 

Formal representation for undergraduate interests within the AAS, 
thus, proved unexpectedly useful in providing contacts with govern- 
ment and the foundations for those concerned with undergraduate 
foreign area instruction. 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 

By 19655 pressures for adjustment were clearly apparent within 
higher education. However, the nature of the adjustment to be made 
was unclear until late in the year. 

In a speech at the Smithsonian Institution on September 16, 
President Lyndon Johnson announced the appointment of a Task Force 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, chaired by Representative 
John Brademas of Indiana, to recommend "a broad and long-range plan 
of worldwide educational endeavor." This announcement was followed 
by a special message to Congress on February 2 , 1966, in which the 
President outlined a twenty-point program of improvement in American 
educational assistance and disease prevention programs abroad, 
combined with broad federal support to international education at 
home, as a "long-term commitment in the national interest." The 
aspects of this program which involved foreign aid were to be 
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accomplished by Executive Order or by amending existing legislation. 
Those parts of the program affecting American hi^er education, 
however, required new legislation. 

Simultaneously, bills were introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentatives Adam Clayton Powell and John Brademas of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor (HR 12451 and 12452) (1966) 
and in the Senate by Wayne Morse (S2874) (1966). In. form, the 

bills were simple. They declared that "a knowledge of other countries 
is of the utmost importance in promoting mutual understanding and coop- 
eration between nations," and that furthermore, "strong American educa- 
tional resources are a necessary base for strengthening our rela- 
tions with other countries." 

The bills contained only two titles in their original form. 

Title I contained the major innovative provisions of the bill. 

Under this title. Section 101 authorized the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make outright grants to single institu- 
tions of higher education or to consortia of institutions to 
establish and strengthen postgraduate centers for research and 
training in international studies. Grants could be made for on- 
going centers as well as for new programs. House hearings resulted 
in additional authorizations for support of "the international 
aspects of professional and other" fields of study in such centers, 
and for grants to public and private nonprofit agencies and 
organizations, such as the Institute of International Education. 
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Grants to professional and scholarly associations were specifically 
enabled. House additions also resulted in the specific authorization 
of facilities for foreign travel for faculty and students of such centers. 

Section 102 of this title paralleled the first section but 
applied exclusively to undergraduate education. It authorized 
grants to single institutions or consortia to develop and improve 
undergraduate instruction in international studies. The section 
also specified the form and manner of application for such funds 
and stated various procedural safeguards in accounting and fiscal 
controls. In addition, this section specifically stated, as that 
on graduate centers does not, that grants are to be allocated "in 
such manner and according to such plan as will most nearly provide 
an equitable distribution of the grants throughout the States." 

Section 105 of this title, after alterations during passage, author- 
ized $1 million in funds for the fiscal year ending June 30? 19675 
$40 million for the fiscal year ending in June 1968; and $90 million 
for the fiscal year ending in June 1969* 

Finally, Section 106 of Title I authorized the establishment 
of a National Advisoiy Committee on Inteniational Studies within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, consisting of 
high-level representatives of the Department, "a broad representa- 
tion of higher education in the United States," and competent non- 
specialists. In major Senate additions to this section, this 
group was also given the responsibility for preparing "specific 
recommendations for carrying out the provisions" of Title I. 
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The National Advisory Commit tee, in short, was to adjudicate the 
distribution of funds between graduate interests represented in 
Section 101 and undergraduate interests represented in Section 
102. In addition, an administrative order of President Johnson 
called for the establishment within Health, Education, and Welfare 
of a Center for Educational Cooperation to administer the act. 

Title II, also part of the original bills, provided amendments 
broadening Title VI of the National Defense Education Act of 1958* 

It removed the 50 percent ceiling on federal contributions to 
language and area centers and permitted the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make grants to, as well as contracts with, 
such centers — the obvious recipients of funds under Section 101 
of the proposed act. It also authorized considerable funds for 
international affairs institutes for secondary school teachers 
and made amendments to the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961. Titles III and IV were added from the Senate floor; 
the former called for a Departmental study of the drain of skilled 
manpower from underdeveloped countries, while the latter was a 
rider irrelevant to the purposes of the act. 

The House task force, with staff provided from the educational 
world, commenced hearings in March I966. Consultant to the task 
force was Herman B. Wells, chancellor of Indiana University, 
first president of the National Education Association’s Department 
of Higher Education, and president of both the National Association 
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of State Universities and the State Universities Association. 

Peter Gillingham, executive associate of Education and World 
Affairs, provided counsel to the task force, before which passed 
the most impressive array of institutional representatives and 
representatives of educational ancillary organizations ever to 
be concerned with legislation on international studies. 

In striking contrast to the NDEA experience, the majority 
of ancillary representation was provided by the American Council 
on Education, the land-grant colleges, etc. Although no representa- 
tives of undergraduate institutions per se appeared, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges contributed a letter of support, 
and the Association for College and Research Libraries represented 
primarily undergraduate libraries in small institutions. Under- 
graduate area studies interests were represented by Ward Morehouse 
of the New York State Education Department, University of the State 
of New York, an active member of the Committee on Undergraduate 
Education of the Association for Asian Studies. 

The most important witness to testify before the task force 
was Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare John W. Gardner. 

Much of his testimony was devoted to clarifying the domestic 
nature of the aid to education proposed by the bill. The bill 
was not a disguised foreign aid measure, as was suspected in some 
Congressional quarters during passage. Instead, said the Secretary, 
it was "based on a new premise — the premise that international 
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education at home and educational relations with other nations are 
permanent and important aspects of our national interest ^.S. 

House of Representatives, March 30-31? April 1, 4 - 6 , 7 , 196^." 

The bill was addressed to the problem of developing and strength- 
ening domestic institutions of higher education to carry on the 
tasks of educational and technical assistance abroad in fields such 
as tropical medicine, arid land agriculture, and economics of under 
developed countries. These were functions which, in the Secretary’ 
opinion, required new legislation, not merely an extension of the 
National Defense Education Act. Moreover, as Francis Keppel, the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, pointed out, the NDEA would not 
cover the provisions of the act establishing international studies 
programs at the undergraduate level. 

It is clear from this testimony that in the minds of the 
drafters, the proposed legislation was designed to provide the 
necessary general support for university foreign technical assis- 
tance programs demanded by the Gardner report of the early 1960's. 
The act also recognized the claims on federal support of smaller 
universities and collegiate institutions that had not benefited 
under the National Defense Education Act. 

The bill, then, attempted to combine the principle of equable 
distribution of funds to institutions, regardless of the substan- 
tive character of their programs, and the principle of educational 
excellence. The bill evidently proposed graduate centers upon the 
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criterion of educational excellence, and undergraduate programs 
upon the basis of ec[ual distribution. The critical c[uestion in 
adjusting the claims of graduate and undergraduate institutions 
was: What proportion of available funds would be devoted to the 

support of each principle ( Proceedings of a Pensylvania , March 

27-28, 1967)? 

This question was never answered, for the remainder of the 
story of the International Education Act is quickly told. On 
October 29? 1966 , during a visit to Chulalongkom University in 
Thailand, the President signed the International Education Act 
into law. The following January, he submitted to Congress a re- 
quest for $350j000 to launch the bill. On April 28, I 967 , the 
House Appropriations Committee eliminated this provision from the 
budget. Efforts to restore some of the funds in the Senate failed 
to move the House Appropriations Committee, and eventually no funds 
at all were provided to administer the act. Thus, the HDEA remains 
the major federal legislation concerning international educational 
matters. 

This ignominious demise suggests the limited ability even of 
institutionally tied ancillary groups to compel allocations for 
educational programs in a hostile sociopolitical climate. Educa- 
tional groups played an important part in determining the form of 
the bill through informal contacts with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion during its drafting and in giving public support to the 
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proposed legislation during its passage. It had the support of a 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare who was exceptionally 
prestigious in the educational world and also a longtime supporter 
of international education. The passage of the bill brought repre- 
sentatives of the federal government and the educational world into 
agreement on the expanded service functions of higher education in 
the arena of foreign technical and educational assistance. Yet, 
between passage of the lEA. and its administration, a gap developed, 
and the bill now appears likely to remain a dead letter. 

The failure of Congress to fund the International Education 
Act has created great apprehension in the major centers for 
foreign area studies. The last of the direct Ford Foundation 
grants to major institutions for international studies expires in 
1970, and faculty of centers and institutes of international studies 
are facing an uncertain future. 

Two results of the crisis are already evident. First, insti- 
tutionally focused institutes for the general study of international 
matters are receding and intenmiversity consortia of regional 
centers dealing with specific areas are appearing. Interuniversity 
consortia for China studies and Southeast Asian studies have already 
developed, and more such efforts are in progress. Where institu- 
tionally based international studies institutes had the effect of 
sharpening institutional competition for scarce personnel in the 
international field, the consortia may abate this competition in 
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the face of a common threat of straitened funds. EcLually impor- 
tant, these developments indicate the great tenacity of the concept 
of integrated regional study, which seemed to disappear during the 
1950 *s and 1960’s under the combined impact of institutionally 
based international studies institutes and the increased theoreti- 
cal sophistication of the social sciences, derived partly from the 
incoi^oration of comparative international materials into these 
disciplines . 

Second, paradoxically, reduced finances may force increased 
integration of the service functions of higher educational insti- 
tutes in foreign areas with their on-campus curricular programs 
concerning the same areas, which the lEA sought to achieve with 
increased funds. Outside agencies may now be in a better position 
to force reluctant applied scientists and area specialists to co- 
operate in pursuit of the limited available funds. This subject 
has already received considerable attention in the area centers. 

The relationship between social scientists and humanists 
giving on-campus instruction and technical specialists partici- 
pating in technical assistance remains unclear. Richard M. Morse, 
in a thoughtful talk to the I965 Princeton Conference on Foreign 
Language and Area Studies in Colleges and High Schools, drew at- 
tention to the existence of forces which seem to render universi- 
ties "almost defenseless" before requests from groups such as the 
Morrill Committee that they perform such "probably incompatible 
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tasks" as furthering American policy goals, giving Americans better 
understanding of other peoples, helping other nations "emerge," 
and helping other nations emerge along nontotalitarian lines 
^orse, 1966, p. 23^. He urged institutions to make education&JL 
reform their first priority. Even so devoted an adherent of in- 
ternational service as Stephen K. Bailey has questioned whether 
there may be "something fundamentally anomalous about the concept 
of advanced university education for. . .international service," 
and he concedes that many institutions are "living fretfully on 
the horns" of this dilemma /S. K» Bailey, 1966, p. The re- 

duction in funds will not make university resistance to outside 
demands any easier, or the dilemma less painful. 

Questions are also raised by the apparent effect of broad 
general legislative aid upon international studies. Where cate- 
gorical federal support to education produced competition for funds 
among unrelated interest groups in widely separate educational 
fields, across-the-board support has produced a new and rather 
ominous differentiation of interests between graduate- and under- 
graduate-level research and instruction within the single field 
of international studies. This differentiation of interests is 
reflected in competition for shares of general support. Broad 
general support, thus, raises the interesting new question of how 
such differences of interest within single educational fields are 
to be adjusted. Are essentially political agreements to divide 
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the spoils to be written into enabling legislation? Are decisions 
to be made by administrative enactment within the federal govern- 
ment? Or are some other decision-making processes to be evolved 
between representatives of education and the federal government? 
And if so, what will be the effect upon the politically relevant 
activities of ancillary organizations? 

Finally, it may be asked, what have been the effects of more 
than twenty years of postwar development on the study of various 
world regions? As late as 1968, reliable quantitative data 
bearing on this question are scattered through government, founda- 
tions, and other sources in various locations. The U.S. Office 
of Education publishes statistics concerning the ninety-eight 
NDEA centers it supports, and the newsletters of the regional 
associations list new programs, but only one regional association, 
the African studies group, attempts a regular listing of all pro- 
grams in American institutions of higher education concerning the 
relevant region. The U.S. Department of State's external research 
unit has, from time to time, published lists of language and area 
studies facilities in the United States, of which the most recent 
is dated 1964. No comprehensive single compilation of programs 
under both private and public funding is available. Information 
on faculty manpower concerning the various world regions remains 
in a similar condition, pending the completion of several studies 
now underway. 
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Of this scattered information, the most nearly comprehensive 
in scope is the data furnished by the UoS. Office of Education on 
its ninety-eight language and area centers. Statistics covering 
1965-66 show that in fall of that year, enrollments in modern 
language, linguistics, and literature courses in the ninety-eigTit 
centers totaled 34,625, while enrollments in area courses exceeded 
37,000. By world area, the largest share went to Latin America 
(4o percent of approximately 72,200 total enrollments) and Soviet 
Russia and East Europe and East Asia (19 percent each). Sub- 
Saharan Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia constituted a 
middle group of enrollments, each claiming between 5 percent and 
8 percent of total enrollments, while enrollments of 1,100 or under 
were reported for northwest Europe, Southeast Asia, and Innfer 
Asia. 

Of a total reported faculty strength of 1,975 in the ninety- 
eight centers, 28 percent (547) were reported in Latin American centers, 
with approximately 20 percent (4l0) in centers dealing with East Asia 
and 18 percent (367) in centers concerned with Soviet and eastern 
European studies. Middle Eastern studies centers claimed 25O 
faculty members (l3 percent). South Asia, 165 (8 percent), and Sub- 
Saharan Africa, l49 (7 percent). Southeast Asian centers reported 
forty- two faculty members , while inner Asian and northwestern 
European centers had fewer than twenty- five each (U,S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, I967). 
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If the relative strengths of KDEA centers are a reliable index 
of the relative strengths of the various fields of regional study 
generally, it is. apparent that two of the three numerically strong- 
est fields, Latin American and East Asian studies, are also the 
oldest fields of regional stuc3y in American higher education, 
dating from the beginning of the twentieth century. Complaints of 
the paucity of scholars of modern China, however, suggest that 
many East Asia scholars are concerned more with studies of the 
past than with analysis of present trends— a legacy of classical 
orientalism. The third large field of regional study, Soviet 
studies, is accounted for by the political importance of the sub- 
ject. Of the three moderately developed world areas (South Asia, 
Middle East, and Sub-Saharan Africa), the strongest in numbers is 
also a traditional field of classical orientalism in America— 
the Middle East. 

Thus, the traditions of research and study continue to play 
an influential role in directing manpower to particular fields of 
regional study. Long term international political forces provide 
another axis along which intellectual interests in particular 
world regions rise and fall. There is little doubt that both 
factors will coincide to strengthen some regional studies programs 
in the future. As of this writing, however, both world and in- 
ternal political forces are likely to darken the future of regional 
and international studies. Now that these programs are in national 
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competition for federal funds, they must suffer the fortunes of 
the national market economy so created in higher education. 




PART II 



The Institutional Level 

The ideal of integrated instiruction on foreign areas has been 
enunciated nationally through various professional associations and 
supported by the commitment of federal funds and foundation resources 
to academic programs embodying this ideal. This ideal, however, has 
been translated into practice on the collegiate level by mo . acting 
in specific institutional settings, which must accomodate innovation. 
In accomodating the innovation, members of the institutions--pri- 
marily faculty and administrators in this case — must evaluate the 
ideal of integrated foreign area inst2ruction relative to other edu- 
cational objectives and priorities that reflect underlying beliefs 
and values about the nature of higher education. 

QUESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 

In the research reported here, curricular innovations were 
considered not merely as variables dependent upon other factors, 
such as the nature of the decision-making process preceding ac- 
ceptance of the new practice, the psychosocial characteristics of 
early and late innovators, or the organizational pattern of the 
institution. Rather the research explored the possibility that 
curricular innovations, such as foreign area studies, are them- 
selves causal agents, or independent variables, producing changes 
in the institutions where they have been introduced. For this 
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purpose the study examined seven institutions with instructional 
programs on Asia and/or Africa as cases studies, focusing upon the 
history of the once-innovational programs after introduction to 
the institution. None of the programs could be considered a recent 
innovation; some have a histoiy as long as ten years. 

This focus on the history of innovation after introduction, it 
is hoped, will broaden the existing tradition of research on 
curricular change in higher education. Unlike research on change 
in elementary and secondary education, which has emphasized topics 
such as teaching procedures and materials and the cognitive pro- 
cesses involved in learning (Jones, 19^2; Mackenzie, 19^2, 1964; 
Groodlad, 1962; Klohr & Prymier, 1963)5 the study of curricular 
change in postsecondary education has tended to identify curricu- 
lum change with institutional change (l. L. Rogers, 1964). Study 
of curricular change, thus, focuses on decision-making processes 
employed by members of the institution in introducing curricular 
innovation, identifying changes in decision-making patterns with 
change in the institution's size, funding, resources, clientele, 
and relation to its environment. 

The reasons for this emphasis are apparent enough. The class- 
room, in undergraduate liberal education, is largely outside ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction in prestige institutions. An ethic of 
faculty independence usually leaves the mode of instruction to be 
determined by the private preference of each instructor. Evaluation 
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of a teacher's classroom behavior is often made upon hearsay evi- 
dence provided by students, who in this way — and by failing to 
elect certain courses in large numbers — exercise some power upon 
professional behavior. 

Two consequences follow from arrangements of this kind. 
Institutions that attempt to control staff members' classroom 
behavior by prescribing the textbooks to be used in certain classes, 
or by in-class observation of ins tame tors, are often regarded as 
undesirable employrjient choices by potential staff members. And, 
more important, the pattern of decision-making consensus by a 
community of scholars in prestige institutions is emulated by other 
colleges and universities. 

Reality, however, is not so simple. While the patterns of 
decision-making within institutions of higher education remain a 
poorly researched field, several studies (l, L. Rogers, 1964; 
Goodman, 1962 ) found considerable variation from the ideal of 
consensus. One kind of variation arises from differences in the 
kinds of recurring decisions made in educational institutions. 
Decision-making procedures which are appropriate in drawing up 
the institution's annual budget may have no place in setting up 
major fields of study for students at the institution or in 
developing the institution's overall program of course offerings. 

Another kind of variation from the ideal of consensus is seen 
in the different leadership roles taken by those in formal positions 
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of authority in colleges and universities. In some institutions, 
presidents and deans have a strong and continuing voice in de- 
cisions about what shall be taught and how it shall be taught; in 
others, these decisions are made mainly by the faculty in consul- 
tation with the students and the administration. Institutional 
size is clearly a relevant variable. In the institution studied 
by Goodman (1962), change in size produced change in decision- 
making patterns as an unintended consequence. At the outset of 
the study, the institution was a small state- supported teachers ' 
college, in which the president exercised direct control over the 
curriculum. When the college was incorporated into a young and 
expanding state university system and its enrollment was increased, 
the president found it necessary to give increasing control of 
curricular matters to the faculty to allow himself adequate time 
to deal with complex new problems created by a building program 
and a changed institutional relation to the state and other edu- 
cational institutions in it. Here the institution seemed to be 
evolving slowly toward a form of decision-by-faculty-consensus 
where curriculum was concerned. 

The three small midwestern colleges studied by L. Rogers 
(1964) illustrate another pattern. All three institutions were 
considering major calendrical reform, requiring alteration and 
adjustment of the curriculum. In several of these institutions, 
prior to the introduction of the innovation, presidents and deans 
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assumed responsibility for the formation of a consensus on the 
part of the staff through summer retreats, committee reports 
to the organs of facility governance, and other devices. Such 
cases have a situation which is best described as primus inter 
pares rather than undisguised parental autocracy. 

In very large institutions, on the other hand, the faculty 
usually have responsibility for academic programs in the first 
instance, with a veto power retained by administrators, the trus- 
tees, and others. Investigations for the study reported here 
support a conclusion that in such institutions, academic consensus 
is often a residual category. New academic programs sometimes 
come into existence because of the additional financial resources 
or prestige they can bring to the institution; once begun, the 
programs and the responsible personnel must compete with other 
academic program.s for institutional resources. Faculty members 
in most foreign area programs investigated were immediately able 
to point out sources of opposition to their programs within their 
institutions. In some cases the programs evidently were not the 
result of a consensus, rather members of the institution had 
developed loyalties to the particular programs, departments, or 
other units in which they found themselves placed and merely 
tolerated the existence of other such units. 

The existence of varying patterns of decision-making, seem- 
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ingly correlated with the institution's size (Anderson & Warkov, 
1961; Caplow, 1964; Haire, 1959; Indik, I965; Rushing, 1966; 

Talachi, 19^4; Thompson & Bates, 1958), resources, and relation 
to its environment (3riffiths, 1964), raised the followipg ques- 
tions for the investigation reported here: 

1. How have preexisting organizational patterns affected 
the form in which the ideal of integrated foreign area 
instruction was realized in each institution? 

2. How have preexisting educational goals of the institu- 
tion affected the ultimate form of the foreign area 
program in the institution? 

3. How, if at all, has the foreign area program altered 
the organizational pattern and educational goals of 
the institution? 

4. How has the foreign area program altered the substance 
of knowledge u-.spensed to students of the institution? 

In the case studies that follow, the introduction of an 
instructional program on Asia and/or Africa was considered an 
example of influence on the institution from its environment, an 
influence brought to the institution by some of its members in the 
form of ideas. Case study institutions were regarded as organiza- 
tional systems consisting of individuals but also displaying 
properties of boundedness, having methods of replenishing materials 
which they consume, of drawing financial, intellectual, and human 
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resources from their environment, and of eliciting the efforts of 
individual members, which are coordinated in some fashion (G-riffiths, 
1964). Because one of the major methods organizations use to 
mobilize the efforts of individual members is to engage their 
members in patterns of decision-making within the system, the 
study reported here investigated the interplay between two major 
fields of organizational effort: the incorporation of new resources 

from the surrounding environment and the decision-making activities 
by which new resources are integrated within the organization. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CASE STUDY INSTITUTIONS 

The case study institutions vary in size, source and 
quantity of funding, institutional goals (although these varied 
within a narrow range), and institutional organization. These 
elements affected the way a new intellectual resource (the idea of 
integrated foreign area study) was used within the institution, 
and set limits on the innovation's capacity to alter the institu- 
tional structure. 

The institutions included two private universities, one large 
and one relatively small; one large state university; one state 
college, formerly a teachers' college; one medium-sized private 
denominational college; and one small women's college. A coopera- 
tive group of four institutions in close geographical proximity was 
included as an example of a device that may have considerable im- 
plications for structural change on the campuses involved (Howard, 
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1967). Table 1 (adapted from Goodman, 1962, Chapter 2) shows the 
relative standing in size, wealth, physical equipment, source of 
funds, and composition of student body for case study institutions. 

The first six institutions were studied individually, the 
latter four, as a group. The first three institutions were primarily 
oriented to graduate studies, with slightly over half to more than 
two-thirds of their enrollments at the graduate level. Of the re- 
maining institutions, only the state-supported University College at 
New Paltz, New York, and the University of Massachusetts had graduate 
student enrollments exceeding 10 percent of the entire student body. 
Large enrollments, in these institutions, appeared to be associated 
with greater en 5 >hasis on graduate study. The private collegiate 
institutions in the study were small and overwhelmingly devoted to 
undergraduate instruction. Figures sometimes mislead. Thus, the 
Columbia figures excluded the primarily undergraduate enrollment of 
Barnard College, although Barnard students often receive instruction 
in Coliambia classrooms, and the entire enrollment of Teachers' College 
was also excluded from these figures. Were Barnard and Teachers' 
College added, the strong graduate orientation of Columbia would be 
somewhat diluted. Nevertheless, the enrollment figures served as a 
rough indicator of institutional differences in size and instructional 
emphasis. 

Figures on annual income and property value, read together, 
provide a rough index of institutional wealth. Here the universi- 
ties with a primarily graduate orientation clearly surpassed the 
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TABLE 1 

Size, Wealth, Physical Equipment, and Composition of 
Student Bodies at Case Study Institutions 



Institution 


1967 

Enrollment 
T G U3 


Prop'ty 

Annual value. 
Income I962 

(millions) 


No. of 

library 

books, 

1967 


Special 

character- 

istics 


Columbia U. 


N 

17,377 


67 


33 


b 

127 


74.5 


3,676,000 


Private 
partly co-ed 


U. Chicago 


8,359 


69 


31 


a 

150.3 


106 


2,400,000 


Private co-ed 


UC-Berkeley 


26,963 


55 


45 


* 

527 


160.6 


3,179,633 


State co-ed 


SUNYC-New 

Paltz 


3,429 


13 


87 


4.7 


10.7 


123,000 


State co-ed 


Earlham 


1,179 


5 


95 


3.8^ 


6.9 


135,000 


Quaker co-ed 


Mills 


758 


4 


96 


b 

3.5 


4.4 


142,000 


Private women’s 


Smith 


2,451 


6 


94 


11.3^ 


22 


500 , o4o 


Private women's 


Amherst 


1,220 


1 


99 


b 

5.9 


l4 


383,000 


Private men's 


Mt . Holyoke 


1,810 


2 


98 


6^ 


13 


300,000 


Private women's 


U. Mass. 


10,621 


13 


87 


b 

27 


45 


295,000 


State co-ed 



a 

Computed on basis of I962 figures, 
b 

Computed on basis of I967 figures. 

* 

All campuses of University of California. No separate figures available 
for Berkeley. 

Sources: American universities and colleges , 9th ed. Washington, DoCo: 

American Council on Education ,1964 . 

College blue book I, 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning 

Programs, 196H^ 
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small, primarily undergraduate institutions in the study. They 
were followed by the University of Massachusetts, a rapidly grow- 
ing state institution. Of the small colleges, the Massachusetts 
group (Smith, Amherst, Mt. Holyoke) were clearly more wealthy 
than the denominational college (Earlham) or the very small private 
women’s college (Mills). The State University College at New Paltz 
was relatively poorly endowed in terms of both annual income and 
property value, although the figures here are dated. It is prob- 
ably still true that this institution receives less income from 
tuition and fees than is true of other case study institutions. 

Table 2 contains a set of ratios intended to reflect differ- 
ences in academic character among the case study institutions. 

They are gross descriptive indices and should not be considered 
predictive in any way. Thus, although the percentage of foreign 
language teachers in the undergraduate college of the institution 
proved strongly correlated with both academic quality and cosmo- 
politanism in Goodman’s study of small denominational, private and 
state teachers’ colleges, in the present instance the statistic 
instead tended to correlate with the extent of the institution's 
interest in, and support for, the humanities as against the social 
and natural sciences. Only four institutions exceeded 8.5 percent 
of undergraduate teaching faculty in the foreign languages: 
Columbia, Mills, Amherst, and Mt. Holyoke. All the state-supported 
institutions in the sample fell at the low«r end of the scale in 
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this respect. 

The figures on student-book ratio in Table 2 were included as 
a convenient indicator of the institution’s ability to facilitate 
independent scholarly research on the part of students. As ex- 
pected, current figures showed the three graduate-oriented univer- 
sities to eclipse all other institutions in the study in total 
number of books (Table l). The two private universities also rated 
veiy high in number of books per student (Table 2) but they were 
eq.ualled and even exceeded by two of the older private colleges in 
the Massachusetts group. In the middle range of student-book ratio 
were Mills, the University of California, and Earlham. This index 
dramatically revealed the University College at New Paltz and the 
University of Massachusetts as having lower student-book ratios 
than all other institutions in the study. 
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TABLE 2 

Some Indicators of Academic Character 
of Case Study Institutions 



Percentage of 



Institution 


Annual 

income/ 

student 


Student - 
book 

ratio-1967 


foreign lang. 

teachers/UG 

college-1967 


Faculty- 

student 

ratio-1967 


Columbia U. 


„b 

7,308 


1:211 


15 


1:8 


U. Chicago 


21,675^ 


1:287 


7 


1:6 


UC-Berkeley 


* 


1:117 


6 


** 


SUNYC-New 

Paitz 


a 

1,751 


1:35 


6 


** 


Earlham 


3,180^ 


l:ll4 


8 


I:l4 


Mills 


4,608^ 


1:187 


12 


1:11 


Smith 


4,607'’ 


1:204 


5 


1:10 


Amherst 


4,836’’ 


1:313 


9 


1:9 


Mt . Holyoke 


, b 

3,324 


1:165 


9 


1:11 


U. Mass. 


, b 
2,542 


1:27 




1:15 


^Computed on 


basis of 1962 


figures. 






Computed on 


basis of 1967 figures. 







Unable to compute. 

Unavailable . 

Sources: Catalogues of institutions. 

i^erd^cjin universities and colleges, 9th ed. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1964 . 

College blue book I, 12 ed. Los Angeles: College Planning 

Programs, 1968. 
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Annual income per student, in Table 2, reflected institutional 
wealth in terns that seemed to indicate the approximate equality of 
the smaller private institutions in the study, while the graduate 
institutions had more ample financial resources, and two state 
institutions — Massachusetts and New Paltz— had somewhat less and 
far less, respectively. The annual income per student of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago vastly exceeded that of all other institutions 
in the study. This ratio, after on-campus observation, seemed to 
be correlated less with the physical and other facilities available 
to students on the campus itself than with the availability of 
funds for support of faculty research on the campus. In this re- 
spect, Chicago outdistanced all the other institutions. 

The last column of Table 2 contains the number of students per 
faculty, insofar as it could be determined for each institution. 

As an institutionwide ratio it was perhaps not as meaningful as 
would be a ratio for the undergraduate unit in each institution 
alone. The variability it showed is not unduly great; the highest 
ratio was that of the University of Massachusetts, where full-time 
equivalent was calculated at the rate of one faculty member per 
fifteen students, and the lowest ratio was that of the University 
of Chicago, with one faculty member for every six students. 

A general picture of institutional differences did emerge, 
however, from the various indicators considered together. The 
private, graduate-oriented universities had large incomes, great 
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wsaltili, larg6 libraiy collections both, absolutely and per student, 
and low faculty- student ratios. The University of California at 
Berkeley, as a large state institution, had large income, wealth, 
and library books in absolute terms but moderate facilities per 
student. The small private colleges showed general similarity 
in physical facilities and wealth, both absolutely and per student 
head, and also medium faculty- student ratios (average 1:10). These 
institutions formed a middle range on these various indicators. 
Somewhat above them in physical facilities, wealth, and numbers 
in absolute terms, was the University of Massachusetts, but it 
ranked below all the private colleges in the three ratios of annual 
income per student, student-book ratio, and percentage of foreign 
language teachers, and had more students per faculty member (l5:l). 
The State University College at New Paltz, although middling in en- 
rollment, was third from lowest in annual income and property value, 
lowest in absolute numbers of library books, very low in annual 
income per student, student-book ratio, and low on percentage of 
foreign language teachers. As these indicators clearly differen- 
tiated small state teachers ' colleges from other kinds of small 
colleges in Goodman's study, the results may be taken to reflect 
New Paltz 's recent emergence from its long histoiy as a teachers' 
preparatory institution. 

In all the case study institutions, the existence of a course 
or program on Africa, Asia, or both had been reported to the 
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profession at large. All the programs had been in existence for 
three years, and some for more than ten years, a period juc3ged 
lengthy enough to provide a relatively secure institutional basis 
for analysis. The majority of the institutions had also received 
substantial outside funds to develop their programs, although they 
had used these funds in very different ways. Finally — and this 
was an unforeseen aspect of the research — almost all the programs 
had reached important turning points in their development. In the 
main, these critical phases were the results of major changes in 
the financial resources of the programs. In one case, the critical 
phase was the product of rapid evolution of the institution as a 
whole. 

RESEARCH PROCEDURE 

The case studies were written as detailed histories of the 
institutions ' experience in introducing instructional programs on 
Africa and Asia. The data were collected by participant observa- 
tion, studying documents, and interviewing. As it was obviously 
not practicable to do participant observation in all ten case 
study institutions, as many and as lengthy visits as possible 
were made in the time available. Participant observation was 
carried out in two of the institutions. Repeated visits were made 
to others, combined with five to ten interviews on each campus. 

In one case, a single, week-long visit was made, and in the case 
of one program at a small institution in a somewhat isolated area, 
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a single visit of three lays. In all cases, the author attempted 
to read documents concerning the foreign area programs and docu- 
ments concerning the institutions generally. 

Because of differences between the programs, no single inter- 
view schedule was used for the seventy or so interviews completed. 
At least one class in the foreign studies program was observed on 
each campus. Reading lists and pedagogical literature were also 
collected. The following cases represent a synthesis of these 
materials . 
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Case Studies: Colleges 

MILLS COLLEGE 

Mills College, a private liberal arts college for women lo- 
cated in Oakland, California, was the smallest institution in the 
study, with a full-time student enrollment of 757 in 1968 and a 
full- and part-time staff of ninety-six. 

Structure and Goals 

The introduction of foreign area studies here was associated 
with the 1959 inauguration of a new president, C, Easton Rothwell, 
an academic and research administrator with strong interest in 
comparative studies and the "policy sciences.” A lifetime of re- 
search in international affairs and practical experience in inter- 
national diplomacy had endowed Rothwell with a keen appreciation of 
the need to devote a larger proportion of the liberal arts curricu- 
lum to the study of international matters. 

Rothwell did not need to build a completely new program, how- 
ever. Faculty, students, and his immediate predecessor as presi- 
dent, Lynn Townsend White, were all keenly aware of the importance 
of foreign areas, especially Asia. The founders of the college, 
Cyrus and Susan Mills, had been educational missionaries in Ceylon 
and the Sandwich Islands before they took charge in I865 of the 
young ladies* seminary (then located in Benicia) that ultimately 
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evolved into Mills College. 

Since the 1920's, a small but quiuS steady stream of students 
from China and other parts of the Orient (now primarily from Japan 
and Taiwan) has stimulated interest in matters Asian. Despite 
tuition and fees standing at just under the $3j000 mark for resi- 
dent students, in 1966-67 the college had about twenty students 
who were nationals of foreign countries, primarily in Asia. In 
keeping with its strong orientation toward the hvunanities and tiie 
performing arts, the college introduced a course in oriental art 
in 1927 and courses on oriental philosophies and religions in 1939 * 
The 1943 inaugural address of President White expressed awareness 
of the need to expand liberal studies to include subjects not de- 
rived from the European and North American cultural traditions. 

In a subsequently published book on women's education (l950), he 
strongly urged the inclusion of Asian studies in curricula for 
women. 

During the 1950 's, as part of the general incorporation of 
international studies into the social sciences throughout the 
country, courses were added to the Mills curriculum which dealt, 
at least comparatively, with foreign areas; comparative politics, 
£,^vernment of Russia, development of economic thought, and current 
economic problems. A course in Spanish American literature was 
also offered, reflecting California's historical association with 
Mexico. The college was not unaware of the international dimension 
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of liberal education. 

The question was, rather, one of fitting expanded foreign 
area studies into Mills * strongly humanistic program and the 
structure of its five divisions (fine arts, letters, natural 
sciences and mathematics, social sciences, and educational 
services), among whom personnel are distributed according to the 
fields the colleges wish to emphasize. Mills is particularly well 
known for its programs in the performing arts, especially modem 
dance, music, and ceramics. These curricular emphases are re- 
flected in the relatively small proportion of teaching staff hold- 
ing the Ph.D. (46 percent), in the structure of faculty ranks 
(only 54 percent of the faculty hold regular ranks of assistant, 
associate, or full professor; the large proportion holding ranks 
of instructor and lecturer and the low faculty- student ratio re- 
flect the large part of the curriculum devoted to individual in- 
struction by professional performers in music and dance), and in 
the strength of the various divisions ( Bulletin of Mills College , 
1967) • Thus, in I968 the divisions of fine arts and letters con- 
tained some 55 percent of the teaching faculty of ninety-six 
persons, while the social science division, after enlargement 
during the 1960's, claimed sixteen teaching faculty (17 percent of 
the faculty). While the other divisions contain clearly defined 
departments, the social science division acts as a single depart- 
ment containing various social science interests, among which 
history is most prominent. 
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As is usual in most collegiate organizations, a well-defined 
machinery for handling curricular change exists at Mills. Propo- 
sals for curricular change in all fields are subject to decisions 
by the college as a whole. Such proposals generally proceed through 
the divisions to the committee on educational policy and then to the 
faculty, meeting as a whole, for approval. The arrival of a new 
president in 1958 resulted in a major effort to activate this ap- 
paratus to expand study opportunities concerning fc ^ign civili- 
zations. 

Concurrently with the arrival of Dr. Rothwell, the faculty 
began a curricular review. The committee on educational policy 
designated in 1958 an interdisciplinary hoc committee of five 
to inquire into enlarging the non-Western dimension of the curri- 
culum. This committee, reporting in September I960, called for 
"provision of the opportunity to explore with some thoroijghness 
two or three" world areas, rather than a survey approach. It 
recommended building on existing offerings in languages, religion, 
art history, and government, calling attention to the need for 
enriching the fields of anthropology, the arts, economics, govern- 
ment, history, literature in translation, and sociology. Embarking 
on any instruction in "exotic languages" was discouraged because 
of the small size of the college (Association of American Colleges, 
1964). The social science division responded by requesting the 
college administration in a formal resolution to give highest 
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priority to the appointment of an Asian historian. 

Accordingly, three of the sixteen new appointments made be- 
tween i960 and 1963 helped to provide the social science division 
with expert competence in matters Asian: a social anthropologist, 

a Far Eastern historian, and a political scientist specializing 
on South Asia. President Rothwell also invited Harold H. Fisher, 
former director of the Hoover Institute and a Stanford University 
historian, to join Mills in I961 as a visiting professor, teaching 
one undergraduate course and conducting a faculty seminar whose 
purpose was to plan a new interdisciplinary course on Asia. 

Mills has a small array of interdisciplinaiy courses in 
various fields. Divisional courses on topics that span various 
fields are now given only in the divisions of fine arts and letters. 
In addition, there are a few interdi visional courses cutting across 
other units of the college. The faculty seminar of I96I-62, which 
sought for an intelligent pedagogical approach to teaching about 
the non-Westem world — limited to Asia, by common consent — referred 
for models to the college's experience with one such interdiscipli- 
nary course, the American studies course. 

The history of this course provides an interesting example of 
the interplay of administrative leadership and faculty consensus 
at Mills. To establish such courses requires the consent of the 
faculty committee on educational policy and, ultimately, of the 
faculty meeting as a whole. There is little formal faculty 
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opposition to proposals for curricular and other academic changes 
recorded at the Mills faculty meetings. The faculty prides itself 
on the infonnal consensus achieved through discussions at lunch 
and elsewhere. The single occasion of formal division over a 
proposal for curricular development came, in the memory of the 
present dean of the faculty, during attempts by President White 
to establish the American civilization course after World War IIo 
The vote in the faculty meeting over establishing the course resulted 
in a tie, broken by the affirmative vote of the dean of the faculty. 
Only some of the opposition to the course was on grounds of educa- 
tional philosophy; more important was the argument that faculty 
promoting the course had been employed specifically to create it 
and had received endowed chairs. 

Nevertheless, the course did become established. Ironically, 
when the faculty teaching this course in the early 1960 's felt that 
the course had served its purpose and petitioned to have it dropped 
from the curriculum, they were met with the objection that the course 
was essential.' Although they were ultimately successful in termi- 
nating the course, this experience did keep the issue of inter- 
disciplinary courses based upon major world regions before the eyes 
of the faculty. 

Members of the faculty seminar, led by Fisher, whose work was 

^ J 

to plan the new interdisciplinary course on Asia, were selected by 
the president and the dean in conference, primarily on the basis 
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of service to the college and interest in pedagogical issues. Pro- 
fessional specialization on Asia was not present in any great 
measure on the Mills faculty at this time. Some released time 
was provided by the college. Meanwhile, the president sought out- 
side funds from the Asia Society and the Ford Foundation. The 
society responded with limited funds for consultants for the semi- 
nar. The application to the foundation, embodying the thoughts 
of both the president and the committee (Fisher, I961), proposed 
the following curricular changes: (l) altering the required fresh- 

man level American civilization course to make it a comparative 
study of modern issues; (2) providing a range of upper division elec- 
tive courses devoted in some part to other civilizations, to be 
taught by members of the faculty seminar; and (3) designing a 
faculty workshop of the new interdisciplinary course on Asia^ 
using the concept of the "style” of a civilization as a conqjarative 
device by which to study several foreign civilizations within a 
single focus (Mills College, 1961). 

An Annex to the proposal set forth the concept of civiliza- 
tional "style” that the faculty intended to use as a comparative 
device, arguing. 

Large institutions give their students an opportunity to 
gain knowledge of non-Western cultures by the establish- 
ment of. . .area courses staffed with specialists from 
several disciplines. Smaller institutions seek the same 
ends in different ways: by trying to do in a small way 

what the larger institutions do in a big way; by cooper- 
ative arrangements with neighboring small institutions ; 
or. . .by adding to the faculty a specialist in some 
discipline in some Asian culture. 
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. . .(But) these are not the only ways and may not, in all 
cases, be the best way for a small college to give its 
students the opportunity to gain such knowledge of Asian 
cultures as a liberally educated person is entitled to 
have ^ills College, 19^1, Annex I, p. 

The concept of a styles of civilizations course, then, was 
seen as a curricular solution to the specific problem of incor- 
porating some universal elements into the curriculum of a small 
institution, such as Mills, prevented by its geographical isola- 
tion from cooperating with other small like-minded colleges. The 
course was to be developed by Fisher and the seven faculty members 
participating in the I96I-62 seminar. The syllabus would be further 
refined by Fisher and a research assistant during fall I962 and 
given a faculty dry run during spring 1963j with members of the 
original seminar acting as consultants. A new faculty seminar 
would then "take" the course during I963-64, with mutual benefit 
to the seminar members, who would be provided with materials to use 
in their other courses, and to the syllabus, which would benefit 
from extensive faculty criticism. 

Infusion of non-Western materials into other courses was 
linked to the creation of the new interdisciplinary course in the 
following manner. The Mills administration foresaw that only a 
limited provision could be made for in-depth coverage of Asia. 

It was thought that the faculty seminar experience in planning the 
new course could be t\imed to good effect in creating infusion. 
Conseq.uently, the Mills application to the foundation indicated 
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plans to give seminar members subsequent exposure to Asia by means 
of firsthand travel experience. Accordingly, the largest single 
request was for salary, subsistence, and transportation for faculty 
foreign travel ($60,000 of the $132,000 ultimately granted). About 
$45,000 more was asked for faculty salaries and released time 
connected with the work of the faculty seminar. Some $15,000 was 
requested for improved library acquisitions on foreign civiliza- 
tions . 

In December I962 the foundation responded with a three-year 

grant to the college, subsequently extended twenty months into late 

1967* The work of Fisher and his assistant and the two faculty 

seminars went forward during 1962 to 1964. As it was eventually 

defined by these working groups, the course was to be a comparison 

of the "styles" that two major Asian civilizations, China and India, 

had developed in dealing with their basic problems — economic, social, 

and philosophical. As the faculty meiaber who has taught the course 

since its inception described it. 

The students were not to be asked for a detailed descrip- 
tion of a society’s means of feeding and clothing itself, 
organizing power, or Justifying itself in ideas. Rather 
they were to be asked to identify a manner or style of 
meeting these problems which is characteristic of the 
particular society, that is, to identify a distinctive 
manner of performing functions. . .which is recogniz- 
ably Indian, or Chinese. . . .In recognizing a style, 
a student grasps the essential characteristics of a 
civilization. Here is the method, the heart, of the 
new course ^eFevour, I965, p« 10/. 
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The style with which a civilization meets its problems was to be 
discerned at two levels, of the village and of the nation-state. 

The focus was to be on modern times. The one-semester course was 
to be taught by one faculty member, a specialist on the Far East. 
The interdisciplinary character would be achieved, it was planned, 
by regular contributed lectures by other members of the faculty. 

The course was first taught in academic year 1964 - 65 . 

Meanwhile, grant funds were devoted to other uses. Twelve 
faculty members traveled to Asia on summer study grants. Three 
faculty members were also helped to attend summer workshops on 
Asia in the United States. Funds from the grant augmented the 
college’s own trustee professorship funds, to bring outstanding 
foreign academics, including a well-known Indian anthropologist, 
to the campus for a short term of residence and lectures extending 
from two to eight weeks. Besides meeting students in regularly 
scheduled classes, the visitors spoke to the college generally at 
the weekly assemblies. A longer term visitor was Edwin Wright, 
a former foreign service official with extensive experience in the 
Middle East, who was invited to serve as a trustee professor during 
1966-67. In spring I967 he adapted the syllabus of the styles of 
civilization course to the Middle East in a one-time offering. 

In June 1967 as a finale to the foundation grant, and on the 
eve of President Rothwell's retirement, the college held a week- 
long workshop on what it had learned in its experiment with foreign 
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area studies. Twenty-seven participants were invited from twenty- 
two West Coast institutions to join seven expert consultants and 
ten Mills faculty members, including the president, in assessing 
the experience (Hornby, I968; Mills College Ford Foundation . . . 

Grant Financial Report , no date). 

Impact of Curricular Change 

The Ford grant and a policy of adding social science faculty 
with non-Westem competence have brought visible changes in the 
social science faculty and curriculum in the last eight years. 

The major change is found in new offerings among elective courses 
in the social science division. Two of the three courses on regions 
of the world in anthropology concern parts of Asia. Area courses 
on the governments of India and USSR are available, as well as 
courses in international studies and comparative politics. In 
history, a year course on China, semester courses on India and 
Japan, and two courses on the history of Russia are available. 

Three courses on religions of Asia are given. Year-long survey 
courses in oriental art are also offered in the fine arts division. 

The styles course developed through the Ford grant is a one- 
semester offering, attracting an average of about eight students. 

It is listed in the Mills catalog as an interdivisional course, 
for which funds are provided directly from the dean's office rather 
than through one of the divisions. It has been difficult to main- 
tain the multidisciplinary character of the course under the original 
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plans, which called for frequent guest lectures contributed volun- 
tarily by members of the faciilty. No arrangement has been made to 
rotate faculty assignments in the course to achieve a disciplinary 
balance over a period of time in its instruction. 

Outside the social sciences, the faculty seminars and Asian 
travel experiences were personally valuable to the participants 
and helped to involve faculty throughout the college who were not 
associated with specialist studies on Asia. Further expansion of 
foreign area offerings, however, seems unlikely. At the time of 
this research. Mills planned no major growth in the program in 
the remainder of the 196o’s. 

Mills recently made a major effort to ascertain the effect of 
its program of internationalizing the curriculum upon students. 

In spring of I968 the college conducted, with the aid of student 
government, a simple survey of its resident students (93 percent 
of the student body) to learn what proportion of students re- 
ceived some classroom experience concerning the non-West. Some 
56 percent of the questionnaires were returned. j Returns from 
eighth-term seniors and freshmen who had completed one term in- 
dicated that 75 percent of seniors had taken one or more infusion 
or disciplinary courses dealing with the non-West, and 25 percent 
of first-term freshmen in the sample also had elected such a course. 
The two most frequently mentioned courses were elements of anthro- 
pology and comparative government, followed by the first semester 
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of oriental art and the one-semester course in the history of India. 
The conclusion drawn by Mills faculty and administration was that 
compulsion in the form of required courses was unnecessary, since 
electives served the purpose well. 

Apparently, President Rothwell's intention of providing a 
larger proportion of Mills graduates with an education in which 
both an understanding of international political problems and an 
appreciation of foreign civilizations could be gained was achieved 
in a certain measure on the level of students ' experience with the 
curriculum. Judged by this survey. The most important factor in 
producing this result, however, was not the infusion of ' atside 
funds but the decision, following the i960 report of the ^ hoc 
committee, to devote regular college resources to increasing the 
.number of appointments in the social sciences and to appoint 
faculty with non-Western competences there. 

The effect of Mills ' foreign area experiment on faculty- 
administration and faculty-faculty relations is more complex. The 
experiment apparently produced little change in the relations be- 
tween faculty and the president's office. Rothwell's strong 
initiative in Mills' attempt to enrich the curriculum in Asian 
materials was acknowledged by all faculty member interviewees, 
who named the president as the source of the effort. Preparation 
of the application for the Ford grant was carried on exclusively 
in the president's office, and he appears to have selected the 
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visiting trustee professors in international studies. On the other 
hand, the faculty were associated with the effort, in committees 
and seminars, at every step of the way. 

Temporary faculty seminars were organized under the leader- 
ship of a visiting faculty member chosen by the president to work 
out the new course. These seminars created intermittent inter- 
actions among the members and produced the basic format of the 
styles course but the seminars did not persist beyond 1964. The 
styles course is now taught by a person who was not a member of 
either seminar. 

More lasting effects of the experiment, however, are found in 
a recent successful initiative by three faculty members to develop 
a new interdivisional course in human development. One of the 
originators was a member of a faculty seminar and received Ford 
funds for foreign travel; another is an anthropologist with a 
strong interest in India, The course is both multidisciplinary 
and multicultural in its approach, embodying the cultural rela- 
tivism of current thinking on integrated foreign area studies. 

Mills faculty members spoke highly of this course. 

Finally, within the college, recipients of Asian travel grants 
are sometimes seen as a kind of interest group in matters Asian, 
fonning a reservoir of agreement for future extension of the cur- 
riculiam on Asia. These developments suggest signs of change in 
the faculty consensus on the value of non-Westem studies. 
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The use of temporary groups playing a defined innovative role 
and the college's evident reluctance to depart from the established 
relationships between courses and departments have definitely limited 
the possibilities for organizational change. Reliance on adding new 
elective courses has proved the least disruptive way of augmenting 
the curriculum at Mills. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE 

Earlham's more than 1,100 students attend their classes on a 
spacious wooded campus on the outskirts of Richmond, a city of 
approximately 50,000 located on the eastern edge of Indiana. The 
college, founded in 1847, is sponsored by the Society of Friends. 

Its denominational affiliation brings to the campus both special 
advantages and opportunities and a few limitations upon size, 
resources, and governance. 

Stmcture and Goals 

The effects of denominational affiliation are perhaps most 
apparent in the recruitment of students (children of families of 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends are given first priority) 
and faculty (Earlham deliberately attempts to recruit well-qualified 
faculty who are also Friends personally known to members of the 
institution) and in the composition of its trustees and al nmni 
association, both strongly Quaker groups, most of whose officers 
live in the immediate vicinity of the institution. A less obvious 
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effect of Earlham's denominational ties is the role of Quaker 
ideology in limiting the size of the institution, for a central 
tenet of the Society of Friends is the concept of a sense of com- 
munity achieved through face-to-face relationships within a group 
limited in numbers. 

Within the institution, Quaker ideology also influences both 
the direction of the curriciilum, traditionally strong in the natural 
sciences, and the form of campus governance. Institutional decision- 
making is carried out through techniques modeled on the consensus of 
the Friends' meeting. Decisions are made by the faculty acting as 
a committee of the whole, not by formal voting but by the device 
of a "clerk of the meeting," an elected post rotating on a biennial 
basis among members of the facility. It is the clerk's role to per- 
ceive and verbalize the "sense of meeting" — the residuum of agree- 
ment discernible after all who are moved to speak have had their 
say. This is a critical task whose performance demands great skill 
in human relations. The absence of voting and the use of the con- 
sensus method of decision-making seem related to the highly devel- 
oped use of written documents concerning institutional policies 
and procedures on this campus. 

Superimposed upon the decision-making techniques derived from 
the institution's denominational affiliation are organizational 
features common to many small colleges. The college has as its 
principal officers a president (since 1958, Landrum Bolling, a 
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former professor of political science at Earlham) and a dean of 
the faculty, who is also an active member of the teaching faculty. 
Also, faculty committees formulate statements of policy in various 
matters and handle routine business for the faculty as a whole. 

The most important regular committees are the educational policy 
committee; the curriculum committee, which processes course addi- 
tions and deletions; and the faculty affairs committee, which deals 
with faculty promotions and tenure. In recent years, students 
have been included on all faculty committees, including the faculty 
affairs committee. In addition, the college had in the winter of 
1967-68 an ad hoc long-range planning commission which included the 
president and the dean and met with the ma^or committees and the 
facility as a whole when necessary. The president takes an active 
role in these meetings. 

There is, thus, a conscious attempt at Earlham to maximize the 
Friends ' concept of community by reducing organizational hierarchy 
to a mini m u m , while maintaining the necessary apparatus for effi- 
cient functioning. Only a few members of the administrative staff 
of forty-four persons (excluding maintenance supervisors) do not 
also teach. Library personnel are included on f' culty committees. 
The mores of the college encourage the use of personal names to 
soften the remaining status differences, and the formality of titles 
is deliberately avoided. 

The college has gained certain advantages from its situation. 
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Through its Q,uaker affiliation Earlham has extensive relationships 
with Quaker service organizations elsewhere, both within America 
and in countries all over the world. The faculty members the 
college has been able to recruit for its international program, 
although they are fully qualified academics — 55 percent hold 
earned Ph.D.'s (Earlham College, I 966 ) — are also Friends with 
valuable experience and connections in international public and 
social service. The Friends' emphasis on practical service and 
efficient organization to that end is explicitly echoed on the 
campus in the understanding that promotion is not dependent upon 
publication (although publication is welcome) and in the encourage- 
ment given to organizational and service activities. This tradition 
of practical organization and international service has served 
Earlham well in its attempts to establish a viable program of inter- 
national study. 

Earlham' s denominational affiliations, however, have in no 
way prevented the college from experiencing problems in finance 
and faculty recruitment common to many smaller colleges. The 
college has reached the end of a decade of expansion of its edu- 
cational program, with resulting increases in tuition and fees, 
which now stand Just below the $3j000 mark for resident students. 
There has been a concurrent change in social background of the 
students, who are now more likely to be non-Quaker and to be drawn 
from upper middle class families all over the eastern seaboard and 
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North Central states, rather than from eastern Indiana lower middle 
class Quaker families. As the student body has become more cosmo- 
politan, the faculty has also become less Quaker; approximately 
40 percent are now Friends. To finance the expansion in educational 
program, the student body and faculty have also increased in numbers 
despite objections to numerical growth arising from the Quaker aims 
of the institution. The student body has, thus, increased from 
about 850 in 1962 to almost 1,200 in 1967-68, and the regular teach- 
ing staff from sixty to ninety-seven in the 1957-to-1968 period. 

These trends have had important effects on Earlham's campus 
culture. There is a continual need to make the Friends' sense of 
community understood among the large numbers who are not Friends 
and, indeed, to preserve it. New members of the institution, both 
faculty and students, must constantly be socialized to the practices 
of the community, as well as to its beliefs and values. The extent 
of the problem may be judged by the fact that 42 percent of the 
faculty of Earlham have joined the institution within the past five 
years. New members of the faculty evidently also have been rela- 
tively new entrants to the teaching profession, for the structure 
of ranks is rather evenly balanced here (full professors 29 percent, 
associate professors 26 percent, assistant professors 29 percent, 
and other, 16 percent). 

Above all, the changes of the past ten years have focused the 
attention of the Earlham faculty and administration on the evident 
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conflict between the practice of educational innovation and the 

maintenance of a stable community conserving what is valuable in 

the tradition of the past. President Bolling displayed a keen 

awareness of this problem in a statement on Innovation , Educational 

Improvement , *and the Earlham Community in December 19671 

The improvement of undergraduate education is an urgent 
problem in contemporary colleges and universities. . . 

The improvement of iindergraduate education at Earlham 
must be sought within the context of small com- 

munity, with due attention for those factors and forces 
and experiences which strengthen the working together 
of the community and with due caution toward those 
changes which may erode the community . 

The issues facing Earlham faculty in the winter of 1967-68 
clearly suggested the nature of the problems the college faces. 
Wrote Bolling: "Historically and presently, Earlham’ s special 

strengths are in three areas:’ a) the natural sciences; b) inter- 
national studies; c) philosophy and religion , p. " He 

argued that "a sense of special quality, of particular strengths, 
of unique patterns, even of institutional idiosyncrasy can and 
often does lead to the strengthening of a sense of community," 
and urged the college to continue to build upon these areas of 
strength ^967, p. The college then faced a decision whether 
to add an expensive new science building filled with scientific 
equipment, how to finance it, and whether and how to encourage 
faculty and student research in the sciences. Members of the 
leading faculty committees argued that this extension of Earlham’ s 
traditional strength in science education would only result in 
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enlarging the student body to meet the costs, and that to build 
upon Earlham's curricular strengths in fact was to ignore Earlham's 
curricular weakness in the humanities. They expressed dissatis- 
faction with the ^ Ik^ state of long-range planning efforts and 
urged appointing someone with either half- or full-time responsi- 
bility for this matter (Earlham College, December 13, ISG’j). 

A series of draft proposals on long-range planning followed, 
written by a subgroup of the long-range planning commission which 
included the president and dean. The president's central role in 
developing these proposals was evident and accorded closely with 
the opinion encountered on this campus that the president was the 
source of most educational innovations, subject to campus modifi- 
cation and approval by the means described above. Nevertheless, 
he exemplified rather more than at Mills the model of primus inter 
pares . The question Earlham now seems to face is how to preserve 
the primacy of the community in decision-making against the trend 
toward more elaborate formal administrative machinery and a greater 
formal specialization among the administrative staff. 

International Program 

One reason for administrative specialization arises from the 
development of Earlhairi's international program, which embodies the 
college's commitment to social service and displays Earlham's 
traditions of administrative efficiency with minimal formal organ- 
ization. The program now is primarily a study experience for 
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periods of three months to a year in host countries for imdergraduate 
students. It is not designed to further faculty research and 
travel, although outside funds have enlarged research and travel 
opportunities for faculty associatea with the program in the past. 
More important, it has been successfiiLly institutionalized on the 
Earlham campus by extensive use of two kinds of organizational 
devices: interinstitutional cooperation and extensive working 

through the Great Lakes College Association, the college's major 
institutionally tied ancillary association. 

The present program has developed, primarily in the last five 
years, along the lines of a Meso-American study program inaugurated 
with the help of a special endowment fund at Earlham in 1956. From 
the original program, Earlham' s own foreign study opportunities 
have expanded to include France and Switzerland, Germany-Austria, 
England, Spain, Italy, Greece, Eastern Europe, Scaridjnavia, Japan, 
and occasionally Russia. Groups of eighteen to twenty-five students 
yearly depart under the supervision of an Earlham faculty member to 
live and study in Japan and the major countries of western Europe 
for six to nine months. The Scandinavian program operates in 
alternate years, and the Greek, Italian, and Eastern European pro- 
grams alternate triennially. 

Study arrangements are made with university institutions or 
their foreign students ' division in the countries visited. Where 
possible the students take regular university courses in the 
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coimtries visited, but the foreign study experience is deliberately 
kept as much as possible to the American model— even to the extent 
of regular instruction by the accompanying faculty member — for the 
sake of the on-campus credit students receive. The extent of this 
program is shown by statistics' issued by Earlham. Some 70 percent 
of Earlham students are said to consider foreign study, with between 
55 percent and 60 percent actually leaving the campus on one of the 
off-campus programs. 

An international programs office, located in the offices of 
the social science division, has "grown up” to service these pro- 
grams, as well as five winter term, off-caii 5 )us programs in the 
states. It acquired a name only within the last two years. This 
office in 1967-68 was under the direction of Lewis Hoskins, one of 
the two faculty members added to the histoiy department since 1958 
to teach foreign area studies. The office receives and screens all 
applications, locates inexpensive transportation, and makes arrange- 
ments in the host countries. Selection of a faculty member to 
accompany each group abroad rotates annually among the faculty at 
large. The majority of students who embark on one of these programs 
are majors in the social sciences and hvunanities. 

A developed principle of the international programs is that 
their cost to the student shouJ.d not exceed the cost of attending 
Earlham regularly, so that all members of the student community 
may benefit from these opportunities. Consequently, all but 
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incidental costs of foreign study are covered by the regular tui- 
tion each student pays to the college. Regular Earlham tuition 
thus covers both expenses of foreign travel and foreign tuition. 

Development of Non-Western Curriculum 

While the foreign study programs were established before the 
present president had commenced his tenure in 1958, he is said to 
have contributed to the development of this program and also set 
in motion the processes which culminated in the addition of a con- 
siderable non-Western component to the curriculum, the foreign study 
program, and campus life generally. One of his first steps was to 
ha'^ prepared an institutional inventoiy of faculty, courses, and 
libraiy resources in 1957-58. This survey showed that about 
twenty of Earlham 's sixty full-time faculty taught some twenty- 
five courses with "substantial international or foreign content." 

The non-Western world was considered "to some extent” in ten of 
these courses. Aside from the president-elect, who had been a 
foreign correspondent with experience in Eastern Europe, the Middle 
East, and Africa, only five or six faculty had had "significant 
non-Western experience," two in Russian studies Association of 
American Colleges, 1964, p. 9^* 

With the consent of the faculty, Earlham added two historians 
of foreign areas to its staff in 1958. They were Jackson H. Bailey, 
a product of the Harvard East Asian program and the beneficiary of 
some years of high-level administrative experience in Japan in lieu 
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of military service, and Hoskins, a Latin American historian with 
organizational experience gained in Africa and elsewhere through 
the American Friends Service Committee. Meanwhile, Earlham and 
its nearest collegiate neighbor, Antioch, were deciding to work to- 
gether in expanding their non-T^estern offerings. Their aims were; 

(1) systematic exposure of the college community to people, 
ideas, and information related to the non-Western world; 

(2) providing opportunities for permanent faculty to 
undertake serious study of one or more non-Western areas 
and to develop materials of relevance to their own 
courses; (3) the development and inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of a few courses on non-Western areas [s, H. 

Bailey, I961, p. 40 ^. 

The colleges saw a need for ’more and better coiirses dealing 
with Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa” in political science, eco- 
nomics and history, but "no need for new organizational arrange- 
ments Association of American Colleges, 1964 , p. 9 ^.” They 
concluded that neither surveys of contemporai^’ world problems nor 
of the non-Western world would serve their purposes and elected 
instead to concentrate upon the one major area of East Asia. This 
decision was intended to obviate a need for organizational change 
by requiring only the addition of one qualified faculty member in 
the social sciences who could be fitted into an existing organiza- 
tional unit or department. Infusion of non-Western materials into 
existing courses was also endorsed as a way of spreading the non- 
Western influence on the campus (Association of American Colleges, 
1964). Libraiy development of non-Western holdings was considered 
essential. 
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During the first part of 1959? the colleges sought and re- 
ceived a Ford Foundation grant of $35,000, to be administered by 
Earlham for a period ending in June 1962. According to the final 
report on this grant. 

The initial three-year grant was looked upon by both 
schools as an opportunity to experiment with ways tn 
involve the faculty in the planning and implementation 
of any action that was to be taken and to increase 
faculty knowledge of and competence in non-We stern 
studies ^intioch & Earlham Colleges, 1962, p. 

The chosen device was a faculty seminar in which some ten to 
fifteen faculty members from each college would scudy the civili- 
zations of Asia. Faculty were recruited for these seminars "through 
a combination of public announcements published in the faculty news 
notes and individual invitations issued by the presidents to faculty 
members it was deemed essential to involve ^ntioch & Earlham Colleges, 
1962, p. " Effort was made to invite both the genuinely inter- 
ested and those "who could contribute most, either to the seminar 
itself or to the creation of a favorable atmosphere on the campus 
^ntioch & Earlham Colleges, 1962, p. " The seminar met twice 
monthly on each campus for the academic year, with two or three 
joint meetings per year. 

A second, and much larger, two-year terminal grant was re- 
ceived in spring 1962 to continue the Earlham- Antioch cooperation 
and to extend what had been learned to the recently formed 3-reat 
Lakes Co21.ege Association (GLCA), of which both institutions are 
members (Abrams, 1968). The grant accordingly contained funds for 
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faculty seminars, library acquisitions, and a ILCA inventory and 
planning conference. In addition, new functions were contemplated 
on the two original campuses: fellowships for faculty research 

and the development of experimental Japanese language instruction. 

Meanwhile, the proportion of the second grant devoted to 
development of international studies in GLCA institutions rapidly 
brought results. During the period from November 19^2, the time 
of the GLCA inventory conference, until 1964, the association 
agreed to develop a coordinated but decentralized foreign study 
program, with specified colleges acting as agents of the associa- 
tion for programs in particular foreign areas. By 1964 the associ- 
ation provided study opportmities in Japan, Latin America, the 
Middle East, and Africa, "it is more than coincidence," according 
to the report on the second Earlham-Antioch grant, "that Earlham 
and Antioch are agents for the association's programs in Japan and 
Latin America, respectively ^^tioch & Earlham Colleges, 1964, 
p. ^." In 1968 limited opportunities for small numbers of students 
were also available through the GLCA in Scotland and Yugoslavia. 

In the winter of 1963-64, the GLCA sought and received half a 
million dollars in Ford funds for a three-year period for faculty 
research, a program of visiting scholars, faculty seminars, and a 
program of instruction in the critical languages on several of the 
campuses of the twelve institutional members of the association. 

The association set up a committee on international education and 
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named Bailey of Earlham its coordinator of international programs 
for the first two years. Grants to two Earlham faculty members 
whose fields are philosophy and religion vinder this program re- 
sulted in a new, team-taught course on the religions of Asia at 
Earlham. It appears that approximately two-thirds of this grant 
went into seventy- five faculty fellowships, of which seven were 
held on the Earlham campus; about 20 percent went to support semi- 
nars, meetings, language instruction, and foreign study programs; 
and the remainder to visiting scholars, administrative costs, and 
overhead (Great Lakes Colleges Association, 1967). This grant 
concluded in 1966. 

One further source of outside funding, and the only one still 
remaining to Earlham, was provided by the establishment of an NDEA 
language and area center for Japanese in 1964. In the I963 ex- 
pansion of NDEA centers to undergraduate institutions, Earlham was 
one of the first colleges to benefit. Since then, it has main- 
tained its center and its teaching staff in Japanese by an inge- 
nious combination of its on-campus language instruction with the 
college's role as agent for the GLCA foreign study program in 
Japan. 

Because enrollments in language classes dealing with unusual 
or vinfamiliar areas are difficult to maintain on small campuses, 
language study for non-Western areas is often too expensive for 
small institutions. This problem has been encovintered on other 
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GLCA campuses where instruction in uncommon languages was established 
under the 1964-to-1967 Ford grant and is widely reported elsewhere. 
However, at Earlham the problem has been solved in the following 
manner. During 1968-69 the NDEA center supported a teaching staff 
of three (an assistant professor, one full-time, and one part-time 
instructor) in Japanese language on the Earlham campus where 
elementary and, since 1967? second-year Japanese have been offered. 

In addition, two NDEA interns, graduates in linguistics and English 
of Japanese colleges and universities, were located on other GLCA 
campuses for two quarters and on the Earlham campus during the 
spring. Enrollments in Japanese were maintained both from the 
voluntary participation of Earlham students and by requiring all 
students on the GLGA-sponsored Japan study tour, for which Earlham 
is agent, to have had elementary Japanese language instruction 
before commencing their tour in July. Earlham students who expect 
to travel to Japan receive this instruction on the Earlham campus 
in a three-quarter elementary Japanese sequence. The interns, 
stationed at Antioch (seventy miles away) and DePauw (120 miles 
away) conduct Japanese language study on those campuses during the 
fall and winter quarters for GLCA students from other campuses who 
expect to visit Japan the following slimmer. The interns return to 
Earlham and students from other GLCA campuses transfer to the 
Earlham campus for a special intensive Japanese course during the 
spring quarter. The considerable supervisory responsibilities 
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required for the success of this program are carried on with the 
help of the office of international programs. 

The curricular results of Earlham's decision to expand i-’ s 
offerings in the international field and in-depth on the Far East 
have, thus, been as follows since 1959^ six one-quarter history- 
courses on China, Japan, and the Far East; elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced Japanese language instruction; and an introduction to 
Japanese literature. Also, an interdepartmental co-u,-.'se on the 
geography of East Asia has been tuaght since 1965 ? a two-quarter 
sequence on the religions of Asia since 1966 , and a one-quarter 
course in oriental art and print-making course taught by one of 
the recipients of a summer study grant in Japan. 

Course offerings in other international fields of study are 
also expanding. In 1968-69? two courses on international economics 
and three on political problems of developing areas and international 
politics were given, along with courses in world literature and 
Japanese literature in translation. Aside from IHDEA-related 
courses, Latin American and African history courses are offered in 
alternate years by Hoskins, and sociology co-urses on Latin America 
and India were being developed in 1968-69. 

Most Earlham courses enroll, on an average, ten students if 
they are not required courses, somewhat more when the course is 
given irregularly. These figures suggest that a maximum of perhaps 
two hundred Earlham students, exclusive of those receiving Japanese 
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language instruction, benefit from greatly increased on-campus 
instruction on the non-West in a single year. It is apparent that 
the magnitude of curricular change stemming from the international 
programs would be relatively modest without the combined Earlham 
foreign study opportunities and Great Lakes College Association 
programs. Together, however, they have decisively changed the 
study opportunities available to Earlham students. 

The course of Earlham 's association with Africa has been some- 
what different from that with the Far East. Earlham is one of the 
relatively few American colleges to have accepted an AID contract 
for educational development abroad. During the late 1950' s, the 
United East African Missionary Board, a Quaker group, proposed to 
provide secondary vocational education in East Africa. Since AID 
could not contract with a sectarian group, the board approached 
Earlham as a likely substitute contract holder. The project was 
under discussion before President Bolling took office in 1957. 
Negotiations were concluded in 1959 j and Hoskins left for Kenya in 
i960. The school organized under Earlham auspices was staffed 
entirely by non-Earlham personnel hired for the purpose and it 
has now been turned over to the Kenyan Ministry of Education for 
operation. 

Although the Impact of this project on the Earlham campus 
was negligible, the contacts it provided and the educational needs 
it met suggested a new arena of expansion of Earlham' s international 
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program which would extend logically both the instructional emphases 
of the on-campus and foreign study programs and the practical ser- 
vice aspects of the Friends’ ideology. During 1967-68, four 
graduate veterans of the Japan study program returned to Japan 
to teach English in prefecture high schools, while two other 
Earlham graduates went to Kenya for the same purpose. It is now 
suggested that after two years of teaching experience in these 
countries, the graduates should return to the campus for a year's 
instruction in the education department, followed by the award of 
a Master of Arts in teaching. Difficulties of finance and staffing 
impede the formal organization of their program, however. 

Library Expansion 

Library expansion in non-Western holdings during i960 to I965 
was part of a larger program of general library expansion. The new 
Lilly Library building opened in I 963 with a capacity of 200,000 
volumes. Library holdings generally increased from about 80,000 
volumes in 1957 to 135jOOO volumes in 1967. The library purchase 
budget expanded from less than $10,000 annually to $32,000 annually 
in the period of 1957 to I963 and has remained close to the latter 
figure. During 1964 and 1965 ? the second Ford grant assisted the 
college by expending about $6,500 annually on non-Western acquisi- 
tions, for a total of about 20 percent of the acquisitions budget. 
Since that time with the aid of NDEA funds, library acquisitions 
devoted to non-Western materials have averaged about 10 percent of 
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the total acquisitions budget. 

Earlham library personnel have been as active in organiza- 
tional work as the faculty. Earlham librarians have been included 
on the committee on non-Western resources of their professional 
organization, the Association of College and Research Libraries 
of the American Library Association, since its inception in 1964. 
They have been active in many in-service training activities through 
their professional association and through the National Council for 
Foreign Area Materials, a federation of various institutionally 
tied ancillary associations of Eastern and Middle Western colleges 
whose purpose is to circulate more widely the curricular and bib- 
liographic aids made available through the Foreign Area Materials 
Center of the University of the State of New York. 

Impact of Curricular Change 

Earlham College set out in 1958 to provide "more and better 
courses dealing with Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa" in the social 
sciences, but without new organizational arrangements. This new 
dimension was to be added to the curriculum by means of in-depth 
study of one foreign area, the Far East, by curricular infusion, 
and by development of libraiy holdings. 

At the level of the college as an institution consisting of 
interacting individuals and organizational subunits, this objective 
has been realized. Although the curricular enrichment has required 
new courses, they have been certified through existing machineiy. 
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and although the enrichment has resulted in unanticipated additions 
of faculty, they have not required the formation of new depart- 
ments. A difficulty has arisen, however, in fitting the Japanese 
language program, taught along oral-aural lines, into the existing 
organizational pattern. Perceptible universalization has taken 
place in the definition of the geographic coverage of the depart- 
ments of history and sociology. 

One new organizational subunit, the office of international 
programs, has indeed resulted. It has added a new position of 
administrative assistant, whose duties have been defined entirely 
by the energy and abilities of the first (and present) incumbent. 
Considering Earlham's size and organization, this is not a change 
of great magnitude. But this office has interrelated Earlham's 
on-campus curricular expansion in non-Western studies and its 
foreign study programs, with resulting unanticipated growth in 
both programs. By all testimony, the results have been beneficial 
to the campus culture; a trustee who is also a high administrative 
officer of a major university doubted that the distinguished non- 
Western program on his campus had as effectively suffused the 
campus atmosphere as it had at Earlham. 

If, at the level of the classroom and the curriculum, the 
educational impact of these changes may be characterized as sub- 
stantial but modest, the effect is far greater at the level of the 
student. About half the Earlham students now spend a summer, six 
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months, or a year in a foreign country or in off-campus study in 
the states. Ten years ago this was not the case. 

Change has been greatest at the student level and especially 
in the interaction of the institution with its environment. The 
international programs have required approximately $35jOOO a year 
of outside funds since 1959 • These funds have been secured by 
interaction with various important elements of the ancillary 
structure defining and circumscribing American higher education: 
by cooperation with another institution; then by organizing a new ' 
ancillary association of neighboring colleges; by appeals to the 
Ford Foundation; and by dealings with elements of the American 
government, such as the AID and the U.S. Office of Education. 

Some of these interactions have been transitory, as with the Ford 
Foundation and the AID, but the existence of the Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association has provided an arena for greatly increased 
interactions among the member institutions. 

The individuals who have been most instrumental in effecting 
these new institutional interactions have also been extremely 
active in their relevant professional associations. Through 
their professional and institutionally tied ancillary associations 
and through their face-to-face interactions with government 
officials, they have participated in the national educational 
discourse on matters affecting the international program as never 
before. Thus, Earlham faculty members were active on behalf of 
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small colleges in negotiations over the International Education 
Act of 1966. These are events which would have been unthinkable 
ten years ago. The prospect is for more such off-campus relation- 
ships in international programs. 

STATE UNIVEESITY OF NEW YORK COLLEuE AT NEW PAIiTZ 

The State University College at New Paltz, New York, has ex- 
perienced the rapid growth and the kind of change in formal insti- 
tutional goals common to many former teachers colleges in the 
twentieth century. The college began as a classical high school, 
or academy, which served this Hudson River village of New Paltz. 
When the academy burned in l884, the state legislature authorized 
the building of a normal school, which opened at New Paltz in 1886. 
Until the end of World War I, however, teacher training ordinarily 
did not extend one year beyond the high school diploma at the most. 
It was not until 1938 that the New Paltz Normal School was author- 
ized to give a four-year course of collegiate instruction; In 
January 29k2, it was permitted to grant the bachelor's degree in 
education. In the same year, the school became the State Teachers 
College at New Paltz. 

Structxire and Goals 

Six years later, the State University of New York was created 
by act of the legislature, which incorporated into the State Uni- 
versity all the state- supported teachers colleges, 
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professional schools supported by state funds and located on the 
campuses of major private universities in the state, and certain 
other educational institutions. Until the fall of I961, the 
college remained primarily an institution for teacher training 
offering the bachelor’s and Master of Science degrees in various 
teaching fields. But in 1960, the college was transformed into 
an institution for general undergraduate education, including the 
liberal arts, and became the State University College at New 
Paltz. Preparation for this change had already commenced in 1955? 
when the college began to extend its programs for preprimary and 
elementary school teachers to the early secondary level. After 
the change, full programs training secondary teachers in all the 
academic fields were instituted, and the college has begun to im- 
plement expanded master’s degree offerings to comply with state 
master planning in higher education, instituted in 1961. 

During the twentieth century transition, the number of students 
attending the college has also grown. From 846 full- and part-time 
students in 1951? it grew to 2,311 students in 1958 (1,385 under- 
graduates), with concurrent stress on full-time undergraduate study 
(2,673 students in 19^2, of whom 2,319 were undergraduates). In 
spring 1967? when the Asian-African program at New Paltz was ob- 
served, enrollment stood at about 4,500 (3?^52 undergraduates) and 
was expected to reach 5? 000 by 1975 • The evidence of growth in 
numbers is plain to see on the campus, where a major construction 
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program is now in progress and newly added area studies faculty 
share cramped quarters in a former women's dormitory. 

Faculty appointments also reflect this growth and change in 
educational goals. Just under 80 percent of the 354 teaching 
faculty, administrative staff, and library personnel listed in the 
1966-67 and 1967-68 college Bulletin (State University College at 
New Paltz, pp. 12-32) came to New Paltz within the previous five 
years, and 90 percent of them within the previous ten years. Of 
the three hundred teaching faculty, 48 percent held the rank of 
assistant professor, all but three of whom had joined the faculty 
since 1961. Fifty- four (18 percent) of the teaching faculty were 
full professors. Twenty of them had served more than ten years, 
but only ten of the fifty-two associate professors had served more 
than ten years. None of the thirty- five instructors (U percent 
of teaching faculty) or visiting lecturers (5 percent of teaching 
faculty) had served more than four years in 1966. Thus, only 
among full professors was there perceptible continuity of experience 
with earlier stages of the college's evolution. 

Change in goals was reflected in the changing character of 
faculty professional training as well. Sixty-six percent of full 
professors had earned the degree of Ph.D., but 34 percent held 
other kinds of higher degrees. Thirteen of these eighteen men 
were holders of the Ed.D. Among associate professors, 71 percent 
held the Ph.D. as their highest earned degree, and 29 percent 
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held other kinds of higher degrees. Thirteen of these twenty- 
three men held the Ed.D as the highest earned degree. Among 
assistant professors, however, a dramatic change is visible. 
Eighty-one percent held the master's degree as highest earned 
degree, 11 percent held the Ph.D., and only three of the fourteen 
holding other kinds of degrees were possessors of the Ed.D. To 
some degree, the professional training of the most senior faculty 
members, thus, represents New Paltz's earlier commitment to the 
education of teachers, while academic professionalism, as measured 
by possession of the Ph.D., is strongest among associate professors. 
The great majority of faculty members have not completed their 
professional training, but it is more likely that their goal is 
the Ph.D. rather than the Ed.D. 

Presiding over all phases of these significant changes in the 
institution was, for twenty-two years, William J. Haggerty. He 
had taken charge at New Paltz in 1944, just after the old normal 
school became a state teachers college. He had seen the college 
become part of the state university system and had guided its 
transformation into a fo\ir-year liberal arts college. By all. 
accounts, he was solely responsible for introducing the Asian- 
African program and the general studies program whose basic required 
courses on these areas permitted the hiring of a new staff with 
competence in these regions. On January 1, 1967j just before 
observation for this study commenced, he moved to Albany for duty 
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with the state university central administration, after having set 
in motion the necessary arrangements for a major review of the 
college's internal organization for liberal arts teaching. Obser- 
vation took place, therefore, dixring a period of change and un- 
certainty, while an interim president from another part of the 
state university system was in charge and the college was seeking 
a new first officer. 

Role in Che University System 

Since the i960 master plan for higher education in New York 
State appeared, the position of the college at New Paltz has been 
more closely defined as to its function and in its relation to 
other institutions in the state university ssrtem. Along with the 
decision to convert the state teachers colleges into four-year 
colleges of general education, the master plan announced the ar- 
ticulation of a system of two-year community colleges within 
commuting reach of every student, four-year liberal arts colleges, 
specialized or "contract" colleges for professional education of 
various types, medical centers, and the establishment of four 
university centers in various parts of the state. 

Subsequent revisions of the master plan defined the position 
of the system's constituent institutions more clearly. To promote 
diversification of tasks rather than duplication, two-year college 
were to provide a broad and comprehensive range of community 
services and vocational skills to eighteen year olds; four-year 
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colleges were to provide "sub-professional curricula" up to, and 
including, master’s degrees in education and the liberal fields; 
and the university centers were to be encouraged to develop "the 
most advanced post-doctoral programs ( 1966 interim revision, I966)." 
Transfer of students between institutions was to be greatly facili- 
tated. During 1965-67 the work of defining each institution’s fields 
of specialization continued, with the local institutions proposing 
major curricular programs for the trustees’ approval after deter- 
mining the appropriateness of proposed programs to the goals of 
the overall system. At the same time, much effort was expended 
on building three parallel systems for intercampus communication 
and decision-making among administrators, faculty, and students. 

An advisory counsel of chief administrative officers and a system 
of subcommittees was set up to link the central administration and 
the campuses, while a similar statewide student organization and a 
faculty representative and advisory body, with appropriate commit- 
tees, were organized at the same time. The organization of these 
formal, intercampus interactions helped very greatly to define the 
university system as a somewhat broader entity than the central 
administration to members of the individual campuses. 

Since 196 lj then, educational policies have evolved on the 
various campuses as a product of joint decision-making by the faculty 
and administration of the college, on the one hand, and the setting 
of priorities for the system as a whole by the central administration 
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of the state university, on the other hand. In the future, de- 
cisions of educational policy at New Paltz must be made with 
reference to the development of the entire system as well as to 
New Paltz* own educational improvement, and throijgh consiiltation 
with individuals off the campuses. The visible, formal limits to 
the college's autonomy were, thus, more apparent than at any other 
collegiate institution among our case studies. 

Nevertheless, state master planning by the central adminis- 
tration is still in its infancy, regular procedures are still being 
established, and, most important, most of the collegiate institu- 
tions making up the system anteceded the system itself. Thus, the 
process of setting goals and priorities in state master planning 
has sometimes meant simply endorsing, and carrying to a more gen- 
eral level, actual practices on some of the campuses. This would 
seem to be true in the case of the state university's position on 
international studies. 

The 1964 State University Master Plan outlined the principle 
of "deep concern. . .with the problems, needs, and aspirations of 
peoples throughout the world" on the part of the university as a 
whole ( stature and excellence , 1964). To underscore the central 
administration's commitment to this goal, however, the trustees 
proposed to establish a universitywide center for international 
studies at a university-owned estate near Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
and to appoint an executive dean in charge of this center. The 
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first executive dean of international studies, appointed during 
1965-66, was 31 erm Olds, formerly of Cornell University. Between 
1964 and 1966 a detailed development plan for the following ten 
years was prepared, projecting several major goals: a "thoroughly 

internationalized curriculum throughout the University, " with 
"appropriate sharing of opportunities and responsibilities" by 
the various campuses, major foreign studies programs within the 
university for students unable to study abroad, and institutes 
for comparative studies in the university centers. The center 
for international studies was to be developed into a university- 
wide service center in international matters, acting as an insti- 
tute for American studies for foreign students, a conduit of uni- 
versity service to the public (offering opportunities for study of 
international matters), and seminars centered upon foreign scholars- 
in- residence, among other programs. Growing opportunities were to 
become available to students of the state university to study 
abroad, and for faculty to teach abroad, along with special op- 
portunities to foreign students and scholars to become acquainted 
with American society through the state university (1966 interim 
revision, 1966, pp. VIII- 3 )* 

Implementation of these goals began in 1966-67, when repre- 
sentatives concerned with international studies curricula at the 
various campuses of the state university convened at the center 
to discuss "sharing of responsibilities" among the campuses. This 
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discussion centered upon an attempt to distribute among the cam- 
puses the rights to develop specialized programs on particular 
world areas. At the same time, New Paltz was actively seeking to 
associate itself for purposes of student and faculty exchange 
with individual universities in certain African and Asian coun- 
tries. However, in this activity, too, the procedures of the 
state university system required the New Paltz faculty to co- 
ordinate action with the university center at Albany. Also during 
1966-67, New Paltz faculty representatives met with representatives 
of the State University College at Oswego to try to work out future 
cooperative specialization, in which Oswego students would obtain 
Chinese language instruction at New Paltz, while New Paltz would 
direct to Oswego students interested in studying South Asian 
languages. 

A paradox of the encapsulation of this small teachers* college 
into a large highly organized state university system is the 
parallel existence of two kinds of administrative systems. The 
institution itself was Just emerging from a period of strong 
presidential leadership based on personal contacts and verbal 
agreements. Documentary records of internal proceedings did not 
seem readily available. Meanwhile, faculty and administrators of 
the college were being drawn into ever more intense interactions 
within a state university bureaucracy, relying heavily on written 
reports, master plans, and the collection of elaborate statistics. 
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Internal College Organization 

Between 1963 and 1966 instruction at New Paltz was conducted 
through divisions containing groupings of faculty members in two 
or three related disciplines, and two colleges, general college and 
upper college, each with its own dean. The general college, \mder a 
senior faculty member, contained two divisions, general education and 
physical education and athletics. It controlled the general educa- 
tion program introduced in 1957? anticipating the college's transform 
mation to a four-year college. Basic to the program of the general 
college was a set of thirteen required lecture courses designed to 
take approximately two-thirds of the student's available time during 
his first two years at New Paltz and to acquaint the student with the 
major academic disciplines. 

By agreement between the president and the dean of the general 
college, each of these courses (excluding those devoted to science 
and mathematics) was to be "internationalized" to some degree. One 
Indian and one Japanese literary classic were read in literature and 
composition, and general education music and art contained a \mit each 
on Japanese music and art. In addition, under the impetus of the 
former president, since 1957 the general education curriculvun has con- 
tained two required, one-quarter area studies courses dealing specifi- 
cally with Africa and the Middle East and with Asia. Students were 
required to take both courses before graduation, preferably during 
their first two years. 

These required courses, like others in general education. 
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were regularly taught every quarter as large lectures with smaller 
section meetings for student discussion. Since the large enroll- 
ment required the organization of ten to thirteen section groups, 
staffing was a major operation in these and other general educa- 
tion courses. The Asia course in winter I967 had a staff of nine, 
and the Africa and Middle East course a staff of seven. One 
faculty member was designated as coordinator of each course, 
lecturing in the general meetings was shared by the staff, and 
each instructor also assumed responsibility for one or more sec- 
tions. In the Asia course, after a general introductory lecture 
on Asia as a whole, two weeks were devoted to lectures on India's 
ancient heritage and current problems, five lectures to similar 
subjects concerning China, two weeks to Japan, and three lectures 
to nationalism, economic development, and communism in Southeast 
Asia. Contributing lectures were five political scientists, two 
historians, and an economist. 

The Africa and Middle East course treated its regions under 
four major headings; significant characteristics of the whole 
area; historical background; ideas, movements, and literary ex- 
pressions; and problems, crises, and practical politics. Con- 
tributing lecturers in winter I967 included an African historian, 
two anthropologists, two political scientists, and two specialists 
in literature. This course gave somewhat more latitude in read- 
ings, with three texts and a large list of reserve readings in the 
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library. Differences in subject matter covered in the two courses 
were clearly a result of variation in the disciplinary backgrounds 
of the participating staff, as well as the characteristics of the 
different world areas. 

Between 19^3 and 19^6, staff for these and other general edu- 
cation courses was drawn from the upper and the general colleges. 

In this period, forty-eight instructors were appointed in the 
general college, with the course coordinators helping to locate 
and select the new faculty. Once the appointments were made, how- 
ever, lines of separation blurred in actual teaching assignments. 
Members of the upper college faculty participated in and sometimes 
acted as coordinators of the general education courses, while 
faculty of the general college seem to have had some opportunity 
for teaching outside the required courses of the general college. 

The practice of having two subcolleges appoint faculty in the 

same fields, however, required much consultation among the concerned 

parties. 

Within the upper college, staff appointments in fields dealing 
with African and Asian matters were also made by several subunits. 

In the early 1960's, President Haggerty had taken the unusual step 
of establishing a division of area studies and geography, whose 
present chaiman, Peter Wright, was appointed in 1964. This unit 
has primary responsibility for appointments in the social sciences 
and humanities concerning non-Western areas. However, the divisions 
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of history and political economy and literature and philosophy also 
contained facility members with a major interest in non-Western areas. 
Flexibility was achieved by cross-listing courses in the area studies 
division with those of the other two divisions. Twelve of the forty- 
plus faculty members with special competence in foreign areas at 
New Paltz in 1966-67 belonged to this division. 

Organizing area studies as a division at New Paltz put it in 
a strong position but also exposed it to competition with other 
divisions in the upper college. The division will continue to add 
faculty even after the bulk of increase in student enrollment, 
according to new formulas for faculty workload defined in the 1966 
Interim Revision of the Master Plan of 1964 for the State University 
of New York . Thus, the area studies and geography division can 
expect to make as many as six new appointments in a single academic 
year for the next few years. In faculty hiring, however, the 
crosscutting nature of the area studies division produced the same 
structural problem as the division into upper and general colleges — 
the power of several units within the college to appoint individuals 
in the same disciplinary fields sometimes resulted in competition 
among the units concerned. 

In spring of 1967 , however, N^w Paltz appeared to be on its 
way toward an internal organization more similar to disciplinary 
departments. The first step was the abolition of the general 
college an-A the assignment of its forty-eight faculty to the 
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departmental groups within the divisions, thus, eliminating poten- 
tial competition in faculty hiring. No alteration was made at that 
time in the boundaries of the divisions of the upper college, which 
became holding companies for the emergence of future disciplinary 
departments. The flexibility of the situation was illustrated by 
an organization chart of the college mounted upon the wall of the 
area studies divisional office. When the author expressed hope 
that the chart would provide an aid to understanding the college, 
the divisional chairman replied that it did not now represent, and 
in fact never had represented, the internal structure of the college. 

Area Studies 

In addition to the required general education area coiirses on 
Africa and the Middle East and Asia, the college offers through 
the division of area studies and geography the bachelor's degree 
in African and Asian area studies. The Asia major requires fifty- 
six quarter credits of work, of which all but eight must be dis- 
tributed in various social science fields. Two years of instruction 
in Chinese are available, and students may work individually with 
tapes of certain other Asian languages. 

The African studies, majbr requires fifty-six quarter credits, 

i 

centered heavily in histoiy, geography, political science, and 
economics. The division of area studies sponsors a survey course 
in Islamic civilization, and coiirsework in African literature and 
art is available through the* humanities division. 
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The area studies majors, liowever, have not been particiilarly 
popiilar with students, the vast majority of whom are still future 
elementary and secondary teachers. Only about twenty students 
majored in area studies in 1967* Fortunately, facility growth is 
based not upon student interest as manifested in majors but on 
student enrollments in classes as determined by a credit-hour 
formula which has, until now, been liberally applied. Faculty and 
administration apparently recognized the necessity to support new 
programs. Generally, enrollments have been encouraging; an African 
literature course observed for this study was attended by more than 
twenty students, at least as many as would be likely to attend such 
a course at a larger university center. Nevertheless, staff members 
of the division realize that their existence must be based upon 
continued student interest as manifested in enrollments and service 
to the community. They are now planning area studies minors to 
supplement disciplinary majors, special master’s programs, and 
participation in community education programs. 

Impact of Curricular Ghagige 

The Asian and African programs of the State University College 
at New Paltz are the result of a fortunate conjunction of three 
elements: interest of the president, expanding resources, and 

rapid institutional change that enabled the president to institute 
a major curricular and organizational reform in 1957 despite the 
opposition of a considerable portion of the faculty. In that reform. 
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control of the first two years of the curriculum was given to the 
general college, in which req.uired courses on the non-Western 
world and required infusion of non-Western materials into other 
general courses guaranteed positions for faculty with special 
competence on these world areas. Five years later, the president 
formalized the position of foreign area studies at the college by 
endowing it with divisional status, thus assuring foreign area 
faculty formal access to budget makers and more or less guarantee- 
ing foreign area studies a share of the college's expanding finan- 
cial resources. 

Faculty members with specializations on the foreign areas 
were keenly aware that their presence at the college was the product 
of the president's interest in the field, and of the entire organi- 
zational pattern of the college. They clearly indicated that the 
foreign area "interest" on the faculty had been embodied in a 
division so that it might compete for funds and manpower through 
the institution's regular budgetary procedures, rather than by 
depending on the formation of a faculty consensus or an institution- 
wide educational philosophy. Partly because of the rapid insti- 
tutional change the college was experiencing, staff consensus 
appeared to be limited at New Paltz. 

One manifestation of this lack of consensus was evident among 
foreign area staff members. To maximize the penetration of non- 
Western subject matter into the New Paltz curriculum, faculty with 
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foreign area competences had been appointed in the general college, 
in the area studies division, and also in the social science di- 
vision. As a result, faculty interested in Asia and Africa, but 
appointed outside the area studies division, occasionally found 
themselves with divided loyalties — to their own divisions, and to 
the area studies programs in which they taught. Ironically, the 
college's expanding financial resource provided numerous occasions 
for such divisions. Every new appointment in the foreign area 
field presented foreign area fadulty members with a potential test 
of their loyalties. Since the subject matter covered by other 
divisions in the upper college was not duplicated in other units 
to the same degree as that of area studies, upper college faculty 
were less subject to the problems created by divided loyalties. 
Informal consultation procedures which had sufficed to solve prob- 
lems of this kind when the college was smaller were now more dif- 
ficult to maintain with a faculty of increased size. Fortunately 
the opport\mity to present a united front in negotiations with 
foreign area faculty of other colleges within the system helped 
to offset the effects of internal division. 

A major step toward solving these difficulties was taken during 
the period of observation. The general college was abolished and 
its staff reassigned to the divisions. A clear result of this 
move was an accession of faculty strength, both in absolute numbers 
of faculty and in relation to students, to the area studies division. 
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which then took full control of the required introductory area 
courses. Further evidence of the successful legitimation of this 
organizational pattern was found in the continued administrative 
support to the division after President Haggerty's departure, 
despite the division's very small student clientele. One reason 
for this continued support was the college's changing institutional 
context. Within the state university system, the college's special- 
ization in foreign area studies now became a great advantage in 
advancing claims to a share of the university budget based on 
institutional distinctiveness. If the level of state funding 
should be reduced in the future, however, some reassessment of 
the foreign area program may be required. Conscious of this fact, 
members of the division were working very hard to create new 
student constituencies in the Master of Arts in teaching program 
and through community service. 

POUR-COLLEGE COOPERATION IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 

The committee for Asian-African studies of the four-college 
program in the Connecticut Valley represents an attempt to meet 
the problems of "internationalizing" the curriculum of the small 
collegiate institution by combining the forces of several institu- 
tions rather than attempting to integrate curricular development 
on each of the campuses of the cooperating institutions. The 
committee members are teaching faculty from four cooperating 
institutions; two small private women's colleges, Smith (1967 
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enrollment 2,451) and Mt. Holyoke (1967 enrollment l,8l0); one 
private men's college, Amherst (1967 enrollment 1,220); and a 
rapidly growing state university, the University of Massachusetts 
campus at Amherst (1967 enrollment 10,621). Committee activities, 
thus, require the approval of not one chief campus administrator 
but four. These activities involve some members of the faculty 
of all four institutions in interaction of varying intensity and 
have changed the 'opportunities available to some of the students 
of all four institutions. 

Four-college cooperation in various activities antecedes the 
Asian-African committee by some eight years. Begun in 1951, the 
cooperation continued through the 1950 's with the aid of a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement for Education (1955-66), which 
permitted both administration and faculty participation in planning 
and organization of four-college cooperation. Although the planners 
agreed that cooperation in non-Western studies would be useful, the 
current committee resulted from the initiative of other interested 
faculty members— an indirect outcome of the planning experience. 
During 1958 and 1959 the committee members sought and, with the 
support of the presidents of the four institutions, obtained out- 
side funds to extend their activities during the following seven 
years. These activities helped to make the committee somewhat 
distinct from the cooperating institutions, as well as from other 

aspects of four-college cooperation. 

( 
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Characteristics of the Cooperating Institutions 

The four cooperating institutions are located within a few 
miles of each other in three small town of the Connecticut River 
Valley in central-southern Massachusetts. The wooded rural setting 
contrasts strongly with the busy air of the Hartford-Springfield 
industrial complex further down the river. The greatest distance 
between any of the institutions does not exceed seven and one-half 
miles. Besides close proximity, the schools share similar goals 
and style, which encourage cooperation. 

None of the three private colleges in the group is coeducation- 
al. Although Smith's enrollment is twice that of Amherst, all three 
are moderately small. None is under denominational sponsorship; 
all three are old and well-established institutions catering to 
a select group of intellectually, socially, and financially ad- 
vantaged students. All three have recently experienced financial 
pressures common to small independent colleges, and they have grown 
slowly in the past decade. Smith has increased from 2,200 students 
in i960 to over 2,400 in 1968, making it the largest private women's 
college in the United States in a period when private women's 
colleges generally are losing popularity. Amherst, an exceedingly 
well-endowed institution, increased its enrollment from 1,000 to 
1,200 after a reluctant decision on the part of the entire faculty. 
Mt. Holyoke, whose resources appeared somewhat less abundant than 
those of Smith and Amherst, increased its enrollment more than the 
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other two colleges, from 1,400 to 1,800 in the same period. Fees 
ranged from $2678 at Amherst for I967-68 to $3050 at Mt. Holyoke. 

Faculty numbers ranged from 15O at Amherst to 286 at Smith in 
1967. The academic qualifications of the faculties were impressive, 
with 7^ percent of both regular and non-regular appointees holding 
the Ri.D. or equivalent at Amherst in 1967? 66 percent at Mt. 
Holyoke, and 64 percent at Smith. Judging by the structure of 
faculty ranks, Amherst was the most stable of the three colleges, 
with fully 40 percent of its faculty in the rank of full profes- 
sors, although the recent increase in size was probably reflected 
in the 32 percent of the faculty who were assistant professors. 

Mt. Holyoke showed a more even distribution of ranks (29 percent 
full professors, 19 percent associate professors, 30 percent assis- 
tant professors), with recent increases in enrollment re'f'lected in 
the 48 percent of the faculty who were instructors or assistant 
professors in 1967* 

Smith was somewhat unusual among the three collegiate insti- 
tutions in the extent of its reliance upon instructors, lecturers, 
and assistants of various kinds (43 percent of total teaching 
personnel in I967). Of the 286 full- and part-time personnel in 
the ranks of lecturer, instructor, and above, 26 percent were 
full professors and 17 percent were associate professors. The 
remaining 57 percent fell in the ranks of assistant professor. 



instructor, and lecturer. 
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In matters of governance, the three colleges were known to 
be "faculty-oriented," to various degrees, although all have well- 
developed administrative structures, with non-teaching presidents. 
Each college had six to eight academic deans, plus a registrar. 

Of the three, Amherst was reputed to exhibit the strongest faculty 
control, with an elected faculty executive group, the committee 
of six, meeting regularly to advise the president. Smith, on the 
other hand, had a monthly meeting of the entire faculty and three 
or four major faculty committees dealing with curriculum and new 
courses (educational development committee), personnel (faculty 
promotion and tenure), and property and planning (faculty planning, 
faculty conference). The colleges had both rotating departmental 
chairmanships and five-year rotating deanships, making administra- 
tive roles "long-tem teii5)orary" at most and placing a premium on 
personal persuasion rather than on status and authority in decision- 
making. In recent years, all three institutions have been engaged 
in ongoing institutionwide curricular revisions that have served 
to reveal issues and lines of conflict among the faculty of each 
campus, as well as to sharpen awareness of institutional unity as 
institutional goals and institutional character are defined. 

The University of Massachusetts, which has developed since 
1947 on the site of the former Massachusetts State College, differs 
from the three other colleges in goals, organization, and resources. 
As a state- supported institution it is a beneficiary of generous 
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public support and it is also publicly accountable. It is growing, 
according to a statewide master plan, and much more rapidly than 
the colleges, having increased from 6,500 students in I96O to 
more than 10,000 in 19^7 j with an expected ceiling of 25,000 to 
be reached in the mid- 1970 's. The 561 faculty members in the 
college of arts and sciences alone is four times that of any of 
the private colleges in the group. A mark of this large recent 
growth is the fact that 56 percent of the teaching faculty in 
this college of the university held the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor or instructor. Its devotion to professional education was 
apparent in the large proportion of courses devoted to the sciences 
and to fields, such as journalism and speech therapy, by the 13 
B^rcent of the students doing graduate work on the Amherst campus 
of the university, and by the distribution of Ph.D. holders. In 
the college of arts and sciences, Ph.D. holders were more numerous 
than in the associated private colleges, comprising about 90 percent 
of the faculty in the ranks of assistant professor and above. The 
university's greater ability to specialize was also apparent in 
the fact that it alone, of the four institutions, was in the 
process of organizing a definite undergraduate teaching program 
in Asian studies separate from the disciplinary departments. 

The university's resources, thus, seemed quite disproportion- 
ate to those of the three private colleges; its library, for ex- 
ample, could follow an "all current books" purchasing policy. 
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unlike the private colleges. Yet it maintained little coursework 
in certain traditional liberal arts fields, such as Latin, classics, 
and some modern languages (Italian and Portuguese), advising 
students to seek such courses at the private colleges. Courses 
listed by the four-college committee also showed a definite 
differentiation among the four institutions in both disciplinary 
fields and world regions. 

The university also differed from the colleges in its gover- 
nance pattern and in the social field from which it drew its 
students. Faculty members were frank to admit that the university 
attracted a middle and even lower middle class of students drawn 
primarily from within the state boundaries, despite its relatively 
high tuition and fees for a state university (approximately $1,300 
in 1968-69). Governance was not left to faculty consensus. De- 
partments were led by appointed heads with indefinite tenure 
rather than by a faculty chairman. These heads took a leading 
role in faculty governance on the arts and sciences faculty in the 
deliberations of the appointive curriculum and academic matters 
committees, and the location of decision-making responsibility 
seemed here q.uite explicitly defined. 

Patterns of Cooperation 

Despite manifest differences between the university and the 
three colleges, cooperation on the basis of a certain degree of 
differentiation of function has seemed beneficial to all the 
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concerned institutions. Four-college cooperation has grown up 
since 1951 j commencing with the organization of the Hampshire 
Interlibraiy Center, a depository for research collections acces- 
sible to the faculties of all four institutions and now located 
in its own wing of the University of Massachusetts library. 

In 1955 the four college presidents sought support from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education for a study of the 
possibilities of greatly expanded cooperation. A single senior 
faculty member from each university was deputed for the study to 
serve on the Committee for Cooperation. The committee report, 
published in 1956, recommended eighteen specific areas for co- 
operation. The presidents agreed to nine of their recommendations 
for cooperation in; 

1. Undergraduate instruction in astronomy, botany, classics, 
geology-geography, German, Italian, physics, Russian, 
and Spanish; 

2. establishment of an educational FM radio station; 

3. coordination of lecture programs; 

4. coordination of concert series; 

5. circulation of art exhibits; 

6. publication of a joint calendar of major events; 

7. a joint remedial reading program; 

8. a joint program in speech therapy; and 

9. the appointment of a coordinator of four-college 
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cooperation (Whitney, I966, pp, 1-2; Report of the Com- 
mittee. . 1956). 

At the time they set up the coordinator's office, the four 
presidents also provided machinery for cooperative decision- 
making. Each president was to appoint a deputy — at Smith and 
Amherst a member of the faculty, at Mt. Holyoke the registrar, 
and at the university the provost and his assistant. The deputies 
were to meet monthly with the coordinator, who would serve as 
secretary, and their decisions in cooperative matters would be 
taken to the four presidents four times yearly. Minutes of the 
deputies' meetings and those of the presidents' regarding four- 
college cooperation would be distributed to academic and financial 
officers of the four schools. 

The committee on cooperation also made nine other recommenda- 
tions for areas of cooperation which were not immediately accepted 
by the presidents. They included: 

1. an invitation to all departments to consider joint 
appointments; 

2. encouragement of joint master's degrees; 

3. encouragement of joint Ph.D. programs; 

4. institution of cooperative area study programs, especially 
in non-We stern fields; 

5. cooperative evening science instruction as a special 
contribution to adult education; 
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6. a central collection of audio-visual aids; 

7. appointment of a statistician serving the four 
institutions Jointly; 

8. creation of a central file for use in recruitment of 
staff; and 

9. formation of a corporation for general administrative 
piirposes (V/hitney, I 966 , p. 2). 

Some of the eighteen projects in both categories have gone 
forward, while others have never matured. None of the instruc- 
tional programs proposed as community services have been institu- 
ted, although the FM radio station operates on community contri- 
butions, and a degree of cooperation with local high school teachers 
in various fields has developed. A few of the proposed facility 
pools have materialized. With the development of courses in each 
institution open to students of all four schools, other facilities 
have been more urgently needed: The schools now operate ah hourly 

bus service among the four terminals, and the three colleges main- 
tain a common student placement program. Informational activities, 
such as the Joint calendar of events and the dovetailing of co- 
curricular activities, have proved in some ways the least difficult 
of the eighteen recommendations to carry through, despite the fact 
that the four colleges do not even have the same lunch hour. 

There have been both substantial advances and substantial 
difficulties in realizing that part of the planning which called 
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for cooperative instruction. The joint Ph.D. program, although 
not a high priority with the presidents, has progressed through 
the device of naming participant facialty in the three colleges as 
honorary members of the graduate facialty of the university. Co- 
operative undergraduate instmction has been realized to the 
greatest degree in the single four-college department to result 
from these recommendations, the astronomy department. There is 
also a small history of science program offered by two faculty 
members, one jointly appointed by the three colleges and the other 
a member of the university faculty. In Asian-African and Latin 
American studies, all four institutions offer some course in the 
various social science departments and the humanities. While joint 
faculty appointments have not been popular in these fields, infor- 
mation circulars listing courses in all four institutions are 
regularly circiolated to students, and there has been foimal and 
infomal facialty cooperation in seminar teaching. 

Enrollment of students from all four campuses in courses on 
other campuses is handled through the office of the coordinator 
of four-college cooperation. A special form for the purpose re- 
quires the student first to consult with the instructor of the 
course given on another campus, then to obtain the permission of 
the chairman of the major department and the chief academic ad- 
ministrative officer of his own college. In addition, the student 
must guarantee his transportation to class. 
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As a result, student use of the opportunities presented by 
four-college cooperative instruction has not been large. In the 
two semesters of 1965-66, a total of 7^3 registrations (elections) 
to interchange courses open to students of all four schools were 
made by both undergraduates and graduates, out of a total of about 
20,000 elections at the three colleges and 65,000 at the university 
(Whitney, I966, p. 3)* Nevertheless, the program is growing 
slowly. There is a definite increase in the flow of elections 
to courses on other campuses. During fall I966, IO9 elections 
from Amherst -and ninety-six from Smith were made. The vast 
majority of these elections went to courses at the university (ll5) 
and Smith (ninety-nine) (Amherst College, December 2, 1966, pp. 1-5). 
At Smith, students enrolled in courses in art, Arabic, Portuguese, 
Chinese, and European languages, government, histoiy, music, 
psychology and sociology. Students went to Amherst for history, 
classics, and Russian, and to Mt. Holyoke for political science 
and other special interest courses. Students were attracted to 
the university by its science courses (particularly computer 
science, a very heavily enrolled interchange course in 1966-67), 
Japanese and Asian Studies, and special courses in professional 
fields, such as wildlife management and landscape architecture. 

On the graduate level, however, the situation was reversed, 
with more university graduate students taking courses at the col- 
leges. Graduate students enrolled in the cooperative Ph.D. program 
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and studying with professors outside their own institutions also 
showed its benefits to the viniversity; ninety-two of the 104 
enrolled in the program in spring I966 were at the university, 
five each at the women's colleges, and two at Amherst (Amherst 
College, May 10 , I966). 

Organizational difficulties in joint instruction have been 
primarily financial. The three colleges are rec[uired to contribute 
a portion of each student's tuition to the receiving institution 
when students enroll in' interchange courses but the university 
does not contribute a tuition payment to the colleges for its 
students' participation in the instructional interchange, giving 
rise to a certain discontent in the colleges. There have been 
major difficulties regarding retirement and fringe benefits in 
maKi ng joint faculty appointments. More serious has been the 
feeling of isolation experienced by recipients of joint appoint- 
ments, who feel they have no institutional "home” and fear the 
effect of isolation on their chances for promotion. Faculty in 
the joint astronomy departments have raised questions concerning 
promotions: Must they be approved by the administrations of all 

four institutions? What agency gives final approval to such changes 
of status? These questions are important, for the autonomy of 
collegiate institutions and their ability to compel members' loy- 
alty are closely related to their ability to reward or punish 
their members' perfomance. College administrators, therefore. 
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feel they have reason to hesitate before consigning away a part 
of their institution's independence in a cooperative instructional 
venture . 

The most telling evidence of the four institutions' hesitation 
to take further fundamental steps toward cooperative operations was 
their retention, until recently, of complete fiscal independence 
from one another. Until July 19^5 no legal entity could even 
conten^Jlate holding funds in common. When Four-Colleges, Inc., 
was chartered as a general purpose corporation in that month, it 
did not immediately take on such general financial responsibility. 

It has now been reorganized as Five Colleges, Inc., to accomodate 
the opening of the new, experimental Hampshire College. Hampshire 
College is a further outcome of the major planning effort undertaken 
by the four institutions in the middle and late 1950 's with support 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education ( New College Plan , 
1958; Four College Committee , 19 ^ 6 ; The Making of a College , 1966). 
What effect the opening of Hampshire College in I969-7O will have 
on the corporation remains to be seen. Meanwhile, one or another 
of the cooperating institutions has had to act as fiscal agent for 
the four where outside monies have been a factor. In the case of 
the committee on Asian-African studies, Smith College has acted as 
the fiscal agent handling the Ford funds granted to the committee. 

Four-college cooperation has clearly proceeded despite power- 
ful institutional pressures toward continued autonomy on the part 
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of the participating colleges. These pressures appeared to arise 
from institutional budgeting procedures in combination with faculty 
promotion procedures that reward individual faculty members for 
loyalty to their departments and their institutions. Cooperative 
planning in the name of the four colleges has defined areas of 
likely and fruitful cooperation, but the development of cooperative 
projects has followed only loosely the guidelines set forth in 
planning. The major areas of cooperation have centered upon 
infomational functions and various areas of the instructional 
programs offered by the colleges, rather than on community service. 

The picture that emerged is of a set of relatively unrelated 
projects sponsored by groups of faculty with a special interest in 
each project. In the circumstances, the coordinator's function is 
largely one of infomation circulation, liaison, and record keeping, 
with the four administrations exercising facilitative powers and 
sometimes vetoing projects presented to them by interested groups. 

Committee on Asian-African Studies 

The committee on Asian-African studies resulted from an appli- 
cation for three years ' support to the Ford Foundation written by a 
committee of four professors, John Harris, Donald McKay, and 
Gwendolyn Carter of Smith College and Everett Hawkins of Mount 
Holyoke in summer of 1959 * They proposed to "undertake, on a 
cooperative basis, area programs of somewhat special and limited 
character" focusing upon Asia, the Middle East, and Africa /^ograms 
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of Non - Western Studies , 1959? PP* 1-^. To do so they would set up 
a committee of four representing each institution within the exist- 
ing framework of four-college cooperation. They asked for released 
faculty time for support of area teaching sufficient to support six 
one-semester courses given hy three full and three assistant pro- 
fessors on the four campuses in any academic year. An undergraduate 
major in area studies, however, was not envisaged. The committee 
wished to invite a resident visiting professor to the Connecticut 
Valley annually and to sponsor a series of visiting lecturers. A 
sum of $7j000 annually was asked to support faculty members' summer 
field study. 

The proposal was the result of two years' work on the part of 
the faculty. Originating in Professor Carter's interest in Africa 
South of the Sahara and Professor Hawkins' interest in South Asia, 
the program was expanded to include the Middle East in discussions 
between the faculty, the four-college coordinator, and the four 
presidents, one of whom carried the proposal to the Ford Foundation. 
The faculty advised the presidents that while foundation aid would 
be instrumental during the difficult initial years, over the long 
run the institutions themselves must be ready to accept "very 
substantial budgetary responsibility" for an anticipated four new 
full professors and four assistant professors during the next ten 
years ^ommittee for Asian-African Studies, 1959? P* The ultimate 

proposal, reflecting both established faculty interest in Asia and 
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Africa and one president's concern to establish Middle East studies, 
received approval in fall of 1959? for expenditures of approximately 

$130,000. 

The committee then embarked on an ambitious program, bringing 
visiting lecturers to the valley for public lectures and in-class 
visits and awarding six small grants for siammer field study during 
its first year. In academic year 196O-61, a visiting team from 
the Harvard Middle East Center was brought in to give a student- 
faculty seminar, a venture which roused the opposition of three of 
the four history departments in the participating institutions. 
However, the seminar was so successful that similar seminars were 
planned for South and Southeast Asia diiring the second year of the 
grant and for Africa during the third year. One faculty grant for 
research and summer travel was made during the second year and six 
for substantial amounts during the third year. The committee 
published invitations for applications and awarded grants. 

During 1961-62 the committee and the foundation negotiated 
the renewal of the grant. A proposal for a terminal area master's 
degree met opposition from the faculty of the valley institutions, 
who objected to the organization of graduate study on a regional 
basis, and from the foundation, which felt that such programs 
should be conducted primarily by established centers of regional 
studies. The foundation did award a terminal four-year grant for 
a total expenditure of $500? 000 during the seven-year period. 
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The second grant devoted increasing proportions of resources • 
to grants for summer reading, research, and travel for the faculty 
of the four institutions until this item ultimately totaled 25 per- 
cent of grant expenditures during the seven years. One or two 
faculty seminars were held annually through 1966 on topics of 
research interest to the participants. The seminars provided an 
opportunity to invite as visiting lecturers leading specialists 
in various fields of social science and the humanities with research 
interests in Africa or Asia. Such visiting lecturers consumed some 
15 percent of the two grants in a seven-year period. Contributions 
to the libraries arose from $11,000 during the first year of the 
second grant to $30j000 during the last, amounting to almost 30 
percent of the two grants (Smith College, January 1967)* 

Curricular enrichment during the second grant was reflected in 
the laige sums devoted to released faculty time to support extra 
new courses on Africa and Asia not normally allowed by the teaching 
schedules of the four institutions. During the second grant period. 
Smith undertook to offer on an interchange basis two of the major 
’’exotic" languages of the world regions covered by the committee, 
Chinese and Arabic. Students needing further language instruction 
after 1965 have also had access to the junior year at Princeton, 
an arrangement resulting from the Second Princeton Conference on 
Undergraduate Instniction in Foreign Languages. 

Numbers of courses and student enrollments increased as 
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faculty were added. Duxing 1965-66, the most recent year for 
which enrollments in Asian-African courses are available, between 
thirteen and twenty-one courses were offered each semester on 
three of the campuses (Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and the university). 
Three courses dealing with Africa or Asia were offered each 
semester at Amherst in that year. Total enrollments in these 
courses varied from sixty-five at Amherst in fall of 1965 to 38? 
at the university in the same period. Total fall enrollments in 
courses on Africa and Asia that year on all four campuses reached 
902; during the spring they amounted to 983. 

Relatively few students attended these courses on an inter- 
change basis, however; most of those enrolled took courses as 
they were available through the departments of their own campuses. 
During 1964 - 65 j for example, seven students participated in inter- 
change courses on the Far East; two students, the Middle East; 
five students. South and Southeast Asia; and none, Africa. This 
was in accord with the original intention to develop basic courses 
on each campus with advanced courses open to students of all four 
schools. 

Clearly a non-We stern element has penetrated the curricula of 
the four institutions mainly by the addition of faculty and courses 
in the relevant social science and hiimanities departments on the 
four campuses. According to Professor Bates, chairman of the 
Asian-African committee from 1966 to 1968, this situation has led 
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some to conclude that it will be easier to bring instructors to 
the students rather than vice versa. The Smith weakness in South- 
east Asia and the Mt. Holyoke weakness on Africa could be alleviated 
if Miss Bates, an Africanist at Smith, could offer a course at Mt. 
Holyoke while Professor Jean Grossholtz of Mt. Holyoke, a Southeast 
Asia specialist, teaches at Smith. However, the problems here are un- 
expectedly formidable. Even if this faculty exchange could be made 
informally without institutional budgetary adjustments, the faculty 
of each college must approve any new course offerings on its own 
campus, even if taught by a Smith or a Mt. Holyoke faculty member. 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt that much progress has 
been made through a differentiation of function in which both 
disciplinary fields and world regions have been allocated among 
the four institutions. From the original six or seven faculty 

interested in foreign areas has grown a total of forty-eight 
courses taught by thirty-two faculty members on the regions 

of Africa, the Middle East, and Asia in the social sciences and 
hiunanities in spring of 1967. In addition, twenty- four general 
or comparative courses or those with an explicit commitment to 
cultural relativism, involving an additional sixteen faculty 
members, were available at that time. 

By world region and by institution, these courses were dis- 
proportionately divided. Twenty- five of the forty-eight were de- 
voted to the Far East or Asia generally, five to South and South- 
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east Asia, and nine each to Africa and the Middle East. Twenty 
were given on the Smith campus, sixteen at the university, ei^ht 
at Mt. Holyoke, and four at Amherst. 

Apparently the greatest "internationalization" has occurred 
at Smith and the university and in the fields of history and 
politic^al science, both of which have been universalized in American 
higher education generally as a result of post-World War II inter- 
est in foreign areas. No single explanation seemed to account for 
the differences between the institutions. The university was 
developing a policy of supporting Asian studies, both in the 
disciplines and by offering adequate language study, as a founda- 
tion for offering graduate degrees in the social sciences and 
humanities with specialization on Eaot Asia. Smith faculty seemed 
to display initiative consistently in the committee, along with 
fiscal responsibility. Mt. Holyoke's lesser development of non- 
Westem curricular offerings seemed to be related to its less ample 
financial resources while all in the Valley agreed that great con- 
servatism existed at Amherst. 

Impact of Curricular Change 

Apparently the primary goals of cooperative faculty action by 
the Asian-African committee in the Connecticut Valley have been to 
increase numbers of faculty with regional competences, promote 
faculty intellectual enrichment, stimulate research, and to broaden 
and extend offerings in the major social science departments of all 
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four institutions. Primary beneficiaries of the program have 
been faculty; students have benefited from increased course options. 
The disciplinary departments have been strengthened rather than 
weakened by this foim of cooperation. In this way, the Asian- 
African committee's program reflects the faculty orientation 
of the colleges, together with an implied commitment to faculty 
research embodied in the generous library contribu’I ’ ">ns to colleges 
from grant funds. In three of the institutions, the existence of 
the committee has probably hastened universalization of the social 
sciences, but neither the committee's work nor this change in the 
social science departments has been undertaken as the result of 
a well-foimulated institutional philosophy of education. Rather, 
the commitment in all four institutions has seemed to be to maximum 
feasible coverage of all fields of knowledge, rather than to educa- 
tional innovation per se . The Asian-African committee exemplifies 
such a commitment. 

Because the Asian-African committee has been the recipient of 
outside funds for the development of its program, it has also been 
somewhat independent of four-college cooperation. The evident dif- 
ficulties in administering outside monies on a four-college basis 
have contributed to the formation of a general-purpose corporationo 
If such a corporation were to appoint faculty on funds it adminis- 
ters, it would indeed represent fundamental change in the eyes of 
members of the four institutions. The committee itself, however. 
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does not signify such a change principle. 

That curricular development is limited in a small institution 
was dramatized in 1967-68 when Smith's Arabic course offerings had 
to be dropped for reasons of low enrollment, although the course 
was offered on an interchange basis. Chinese, on the other hand, 
has been well received by students and was offered at both Smith 
and th,e university. Only at the university, however, was it to 
be embodied in a regional studies ma^or focused on the Far East. 

While the Asian-African committee, thus, exemplified institu- 
tional goals and practices rather than altered them, it has helped 
by adding faculty to shift the emphasis toward modern studies in 
faculty dialogue on some of the campuses. 
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Case Studies: Universities 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Structure and Goals 

Undergraduate teaching at Columbia University is carried out 
by four of the university's constituent imits. Three imits give 
general instruction. ColTinibia College (for men) contains a small 
(about 2,700 students), select body of imdergraduate men admitted 
as freshmen only. .Barnard College (for women) has a small, select 
student body and is financially quasi-independent of the university, 
with its own board of trustees of which the president of the uni- 
versity is an ex officio member. The school of general studies, a 
unique service to urban society, accepts, on rigorous standards, 
adults twenty-one years and older as undergraduates, and also 
transfer students. The fourth undergraduate teaching unit is the 
more specialized college of engineering and applied science. 

Barnard has a full complement of administrative and academic offi- 
cers, including a president and deans; Columbia College, engineering, 
and general studies have as their chief admxnistrative officer a 
dean reporting to the president of the imiversity. 

Instruction is also conducted through many other units of the 
•jjuiversity t professxonal schools, such as teachers college and the 
law school; the scnool of international affairs, which gi\res only 
graduate instruction to the master's degree level, and the graduate 
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faculties, whose announcement is the thickest of Columbia's many 
catalogs. In a division of funds and responsibility unusual in 

‘'.V 

the organization of American universities, graduate level instruc- 
tion is imparted in the social sciences and history through the 
faculty of political science; in languages, literature, art history, 
religion, music, and philosophy through the faculty of philosophy; 
and in mathematics, the sciences, and psychology through the faculty 
of pure science. Not all faculty members who conduct graduate 
instruction are members of these graduate faculties; election to 
the graduate faculties comes with tenure and is looked upon as a 
privilege. 

Facxilty appointments are made not in the colleges or graduate 
faculties but in disciplinary departments. Most departments of 
instruction are formally located in larger units of the university 
that deal with graduate professional instruction, such as the 
graduate faculties, the graduate school of business administration, 
and the school of the arts. These departments depute faculty repre- 
sentatives to act as agents for the department in the units of 
undergraduate instruction. Members of the department who teach 
undergraduate courses in some one of the undergraduate teaching 
units are listed by the college as members of its faculty as well. 
The departments, thus, provide a unifying focus for the often 
fragmented activities of their members; it is possible for a 
Columbia faculty member to be appointed to a department in the 
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graduate faculties, to teach a course in the school of general 
studies, another in Colvunbia College, and yet another in the 
school of international affairs. Furthermore, the division of 
his responsibilities among units may vary from one year to the 
next. 

For piirposes of decision-making concerning matters of educa- 
tional policy, however, the colleges and schools and the graduate 
faculties are empowered to appoint committees of the faculty and to 
convene meetings of teaching faculty of assistant professor rank 
and above for policy-making purposes. It is useful, therefore, 
to think of the colleges and schools of the university as control- 
lers of courses and vehicles of faculty decision-making, the de- 
partments as the primaiy homes of the faculty (who participate in 
policy-making through the machinery of the colleges and schools), 
and the students as participating in the university through the 
colleges, schools, and departments as well as through their own organi- 
zations. Thus, for almost every meinber of the university (with 
perhaps some exceptions for full-time administrators of the 
various units ), multiple identifications, multiple loyalties, and 
partial roles are regular features of their working lives within 
the university. 

The degree of faculty and student participation in the imi- 
versity varies. Columbia is located in a great metropolitan center 
with strikingly diverse ways of life and with numerous kinds of 
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career opportunities for educated persons. In addition to the 
regular full-time faculty in the grades of instructor and above, 
the university relies upon a small number of graduate teaching 
assistants, called preceptors, and munerous part-time lecturers 
at all levels of teaching. Often these individuals are important 
and highly prestigious in their own walks of life. The structure 
of imiversity and college governance does not allow a voice to 
part-time persons and members of the subprofessorate. Instead 
high-level, temporary committees of distinguished faculty settle 
questions of policy. There is also a formal system of informal 
consultations with non-regular faculty, known as "Faculty Smokers," 
which give lecturers and others some voice in shaping educational 
policy. As for students, the largest single undergraduate teaching 
imit of the university is the school of general studies, designed 
primarily for working adults who have preexisting commitments to 
other occupational roles altogether. Its 1965-66 enrollment was 
3,687, compared with Columbia College's 2,732 /Columbia University 
Financial Report , 196^-66 , I966, p. ^ . 

In this kind of social setting, the existence of a defined 
ixniversity culture and traditions about higher education are very 
important in forming a sense of esprit de corps among students and 
faculty, in promoting their loyalty to the \miversity, and in 
preventing university members ' other roles and identifications 
from diminishing their identification with the institution. 
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Continuity of purpose has been sustained in some parts of the 
university by a deliberate inbreeding of faculty; especially this 
is the case in Columbia College (Bell, I966), where undergraduate 
education represents an attempt to sustain a well-defined tradition. 

Columbia College has been the center of a continuing attempt 
on the part of faculty to retain and reinvigorate a concept of the 
structured but relatively unspecialized general education for under- 
graduates first enunciated in 1919* The most recent expression 
of this concept is Bell's The Refoiming of General Education ; 

The Columbia College Experience in Its National Setting (1966). 

The college faculty in 1919 committed itself to the idea of three 
broad courses which would be required of a1 1 students — contemporaiy 
civilization, originally a one-year course, humanities, and sciences. 
Contemporaiy civilization in 1929 became a two-year sequence, the 
first year focusing upon "the intellectual traditions and institu- 
tional development of Western society, '* and the second year dealing 
with contemporaiy socioeconomic problems. Contemporaiy humanities 
was finally introduced as a one-year course in great books of the 
European intellectual tradition in 1937j with a second year devoted 
to music and the arts added in 19^7. The science requirement never 
materialized as an integrated interdisciplinaiy course. 

After some twenty years of educating undergraduate men without 
imposing the requirement of choosing a curricular ma^or field, the 
faculty reverted to a more usual method in undergraduate education. 
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Since 195 ^? students of the college have been required to complete 
a major, or concentration (described by former Dean David B. Truman 
as a "thin major”), in one department for graduation. This decision, 
according to Bell (1966), led to the participation in Columbia 
College of certain social science departments whose work had pre- 
viously been confined largely to the graduate level. After majors 
were required, the social science departments brought pressure to 
bear for earlier specialization of major students, complaining 
that the second year of contemporary civilization did not afford 
an adequate introduction to the social science majors. Consequently, 
in 1959 the second required year of contemporary civilization was 
dropped, and a list of seven courses was elaborated, any two semes- 
ters of which would fulfill the second-year requirement in con- 
temporary civilization. Five of these were introductoiy courses 
in the social science disciplines (anthropology, economics, geogra- 
phy, government, and sociology); one was a parallel to the first- 
year course but covering the civilizations of the Orient; and the 
last was the old second-year contemporary civilization course, 
whose enrollment fell drastically (Bell, 1966). 

Bell's book was the result of an invitation from the dean of 
Columbia College to reassess the college's educational traditions 
in the light of modern times. Characterizing his mission as one of 
adjusting the claims of both college traditions and the disciplinary 
department. Bell would preserve contemporary civilization and 
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contemporary humanities at the freshman level, devote the second 
and third years to the disciplines, and introduce a "third tier" 
of integrative general courses in the logic and intellectual bases 
of major fields of inquiry. These proposals were under discussion 
in faculty smokers during 1966-67 when investigation was underway 
for the study reported here. 

Foreign Area Instruction 

Undergraduate instruction on Asia extended Columbia's tradition 
of undergraduate general education. Although courses in great books 
of the Orient had been offered in the East Asian languages and 
cultures department (formerly the Chinese and Japanese department) 
as early as 1942, the present program dates from 1949, a time when 
the graduate school of international affairs and a number of the 
regional centers in it were being organized. At that time. Pro- 
fessor William Theodore deBary of the East Asian department, who 
has since remained closely associated with the program, proposed 
to recruit "within Columbia College" a staff to plan courses which 
would be "comparable in range and quality" to the Western humanities 
and contemporary civilization courses and to develop course material 
"hitherto unavailable in English" for such courses ^952, p. 

The two courses that resulted were the oriental civilizations 
course, a lecture, and oriental humanities, conducted as an 
undergraduate discussion or colloquium with a maximum of sixteen 
students, together with two faculty members, a generalist and a 
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specialist. Classics in the philosophy and belles - lettres of India 
and the Middle East were discussed in the fall semester, and those 
of China and Japan in the spring. In oriental civilizations, on 
the other hand, a "loose chronological frame” was followed, with 
part of each semester devoted to a study of the pr ima ry texts 
and original documents (in translation) of the civilizations of 
India, China, and Japan. Since 1959 this course has constituted 
one of the seven alternatives open to students to satisfy part of 
the required two-year sequence in contemporary civilization and the 
humanities. Unlike other courses filling the second- year require- 
ment, which treated contemporary problems through the disciplines, 
oriental civilization dealt more generally with the cultural 
heritages of China, Japan, and India as they influenced the modern 
mind of those civilizations (DeBary & Embree, 1964; DeBary, 1959a, 
1959b; Keene, 1959; Hay, 1957). 

As enrollment has grown in both courses, especially since 1959? 
staff and sections have been added. During 1966-67, oriental civ- 
ilization was offered at three different morning hours to classes 
from forty to one hundred students, with a smaller experimental 
afternoon section giving exclusive consideration to China and 
Japan. These classes were considered much too large for the 
group discussion of primary sources, which has a3.ways been the 
heart of coursework. Consequently, in 1967-68 some five sections 
of the course were scheduled. Each required the presence for some 
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portion of each semester of two or three faculty members. Despite 
its reputation as one of Columbia College's most difficult courses, 
oriental humanities, too, was elected by more than one hundred 
students in both I965-66 and 1966-67? requiring six sections 
(Columbia University Committee on Oriental Studies, 1966). The 
only other courses on Asia offered within the college were Islamic 
civilization, a parallel course attracting a small but devoted 
following; East Asian language and literature courses; a limited 
number of seminars for the few undergraduate majors in oriental 
studies; and several courses in comparative religion. 

Staffing these courses was an annual enterprise of consider- 
able complexity. The main contribution of staff has always come 
from the East Asian languages and cultures department, an old 
(originated in 1901-02 ) and disting\iished Columbia department 
offering instruction in the languages, literatures, and histories 
of China, Japan, and ivorea. Other departments that contributed 
time of their members were history and Middle East languages and 
cultures (for India and Islam); geography, anthropology, and 
religion; Barnard College; and the school of international affairs. 

.Staffing was done through a complicated system of time alloca- 
tions between the contributing departments and the university com- 
mittee on oriental studies, which oversees the courses. During 
the middle 1950's, when faculty members, with the aid of foundation 
funds, were preparing as texts for oriental civilization students 
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Coltaribia *s three well-known readers under the general title Sources 
of Oriental Tradition, it was a committee of Columbia College. 

Since I96I, however, in recognition of the program's ability to 
draw undergraduate students from all divisions of the university, 
the overseeing committee became a university committee, although 
its operating funds continued to flow directly from the office of 
the dean of the college. The committee consists of representatives 
from the various departments that cooperate in staffing the courses. 
A senior faculty member, usually DeBary, acts as its executor and 
maintains continuing relations between the East Asian department 
and the committee's courses. 

By 1967 the courses had settled into a recognizable pattera, 
but one in which certain long term trends were becoming visible. 

In oriental humanities, the first generation of "generalists” — 
who had been drawn from fields of study associated with the 
European cixltural tradition — had retired. As the course enrollment 
grew and sections were added, and as expertise on the various 
societies of the Orient has become more specialized and more 
plentiful, a specialist in one of the regions of Asia usually has 
acted as "generalist" when the works of other major civilizations 
of Asia were discussed. However, recruiting facixlty to act as 
generali&ts to staff six sections of a course renowned among 
facixlty and students alike for its heavy readings has become ever 
more difficixlt. Reversion to the single-teacher classroom seems 
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likely in the future. 

In oriental civilizations something of the same trend could 
be discerned in 1967. The course was rigidly divided into time 
sequences— five and one-half weeks each for India and China and 
two and one-half weeks for Japan per semester^ While students in 
all sections did the same assigned readings, participating faculty 
had maximum independence in treating the institutional development 
of the three societies according to their disciplinary competencies. 
Faculty were not required to attend each other's lectures. Co- 
ordination was provided, away from the classroom entirely, by a 
weekly staff luncheon devoted alternately to oriental civilizations 
and oriental humanities. Especially in oriental humanities, the 
staff luncheon was sometimes conducted as a brief staff seminar in 
which one faculty meniber would comment, for the benefit of others, 
upon his approach to the readings for the week. A constructively 
critical attitude to the courses was taken, and there was consider- 
able tinkering with details of readings so that, especially in the 
humanities course, new readings were incorporated as they became 
available and old ones were discarded. Substantial staff inter- 
action resulted from this concern to improve course content, although 
it was more difficult to accomplish in oriental civilizations, 
where no substitute existed for the texts, making revision no small 
matter. 

Perhaps the single most common faculty criticism concerning 
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oriental civilization was that this format afforded inadequate 
coverage of each civilization in view of the great efflorescence 
of knowledge concerning each of them in the past twenty years. 

A possible harbinger of the direction of change here was the 
establishment of an experimental section of this course dealing 
only with China and Japan in 1966 - 67 . Nevertheless, staff inter- 
action supported a generally high morale and level of interest in 
the courses, and their roots in Columbia College tradition were 
acknowledged by all. Sighed one young staff member in 1967? "I'm 
not a Columbia College product and I don't think I will ever be 
fully acculturated to teaching these courses." 

It is ironic that oriental civilizations profited from its 
parallelism with the first year of contemporaiy civilization to 
stand upon the ashes of the old second-year "CC" requirement in 
1959* The course achieved popularity among students in a period 
of growing strength of disciplinary departmentalism in the college. 
This growth in disciplinary interest was reflected in staff members* 
freedom to treat course content entirely from the vantage point 
of their own disciplines, if they wished to do so. But a serious 
barrier to change existed in the course's veiy -parallelism with 
contemporary civilization: almost any change acceptable to parti- 

cipating faculty would tend to destroy that parallelism, and with 
it the essential character of the course. 

When faculty members with research interests centered upon 
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Africa became more plentiful during the 1950 's, they could not be 
fitted into university organization in the same way as new faculty 
members with research specialization on Asia. No well-established 
regional studies department existed for Africa and none was likely 
to emerge. Consequently, they were fitted into the departments of 
the graduate faculties according to their disciplinary fields, with 
the somewhat paradoxical result that undergraduate coursework on 
Africa became probably more plentiful than undergraduate course- 
work on Asia. Thus, in Columbia College alone, courses in Africa 
for undergraduates were available in anthropology, combined art 
history and music, history and sociology. No major or concentration, 
however, was available. 

At the graduate level, African studies were concentrated in 
the school of international affairs and the African regional 
institute associated with it. This program has been the work 
primarily of L. Gray Cowan, associate director of the school of 
international affairs at the time the African institute was founded 
in 1961 . He has been closely associated with this unusual graduate- 
professional school since its founding and is its official historian 
(Cowan, 195^)* Founded in 1949, the school was the outgrowth of 
Columbia's wartime experience in training Navy personnel for 
military government work in occupied areas. It was designed to 
provide professional training at the master's level and to house 
the associated regional institutes, the first of which, Columbia's 
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Russian institute, predated it by some four years. Wliile the 
school offered coursework in its own right, the regional institutes 
provided a focus for graduate coursework on a particular region; 
their programs provided a certificate to graduate students who were 
also regularly enrolled members of disciplinary departments. The 
original three or four regional institutes have expanded to cover 
all the major world regions. The latest institute to be established 
was the new (1968) South Asia regional institute. The institutes 
did-^a.'ot merely coordinate coursework and facilitate faculty research; 
they could and did sponsor short term appointments of research 
scholars and undertake special research projects of their own. 

Most of the teaching they coordinated, however, consisted of 
coursework in regular tiniversity departments taught by faculty 
with appointments in the graduate faculties. 

In 1963 the African institute applied for and received ap- 
proval for a NDEA language and area center which because of its 
combination of language and area course support would have been 
difficult to locate in a university department. (The East Asian 
languages and cultures department, on the other hand, has proved 
a suitable location for an East Asian NDEA center). The African 
Institute has been active recently on a broad front, sponsoring course- 
work in Hausa and Swahili in general studies and a wide variety of 
graduate courses in social science, humanities, and even law. In 
1966, the institute inaugurated, with teachers college, a program 
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parallel to that of the school of international affairs, leading 
to a combined institute certificate in African studies and a Ph.D. 
or Ed.D. degree in teachers college. This resulted in the cross- 
listing of a considerable variety of teachers college courses on 
African education in the African institute. Paradoxically, the 
very different ways that Asian and African studies developed at 
Columbia have meant that African history was a regular undergraduate 
offering in 19 ^ 7 } while the histories of China, Japan, and India 

were studied only in graduate-level courses.’ ' 

Impact of Curricular Change 

In 1967-68, while the Bell report pleading for conservation 
of elements of the Columbia College tradition was still under dis- 
cussion, staffing pressures in the undergraduate oriental studies 
program accented an apparent long term trend toward more conventional, 
and more discipline-oriented organization of a program with roots 
both in the holistic tradition of earlier American study of the 
Orient and in institutional tradition. Re framing the freshman 

courses after the Bell report would, however, present an opportunity ) 

1 

to adjust oriental civilizations to make the course more consonant 
with the present state of knowledge concerning the Orient, while 
preserving some linkage with institutional tradition. In this 
way the committee on oriental studies, as did the rest of the 
college, reflected the continuing conflict between the social 
science disciplines and institutional traditions in undergraduate 
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education. 

On the other hand, in extending the principle of unspecialized 
undergraduate education, the committee itself represented a new 
form of organization of undergraduate teaching. It has not, how- 
ever, become strongly institutionalized. While its budgetary 
placement in the dean's office has helped to assure a hearing 
in the division of internal funds, it also has limited the commit- 
tee's autonomy to some degree. Thanks to the tireless work of 
senior faculty members, generous outside funds have been available 
for the preparation of texts related to the program. However, 
secretarial help and materials seem in somewhat short supply. 

African studies at the undergraduate level represented not 
the development of college traditions about undergraduate teaching 
but the universalization of the social sciences at Coluinbia. In 
its strong position in the school of international affairs and 
its association with professional schools, such as teachers college, 
African studies at Columbia were primarily directed toward graduate 
and professional study. These patterns seem likely to continue. 

The effect of the post-World War II development of the social 
sciences on local patterns of curricular organization in higher 
education was clearer at Columbia than in many other case study 
institutions because those local patterns were based on premises 
antithetical to disciplinary specialization. Another major uni- 
versity, Chicago, offered a similar set of local curricular 
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traditions with which foreign area study and social science have 
been integrated rather differently. 

UNIVERSITY OE CHIGAGO 

Among the early and eminent programs of foreign area study on 
the non-Westem civilizations at undergraduate and graduate levels 
were those at the University of Chicago. In the 1950 's, several 
prominent faculty members in social sciences inspired the develop- 
ment of a group of year-long interdisciplinary courses directed 

j 

at upper division students and analyzing the civilizations of South 
Asia, the Middle East, China, and Russia. In the ten years and 
more since then, these courses and their successors have become 
deservedly famous among American sacademics interested in these 
world areas in the various social science and humanistic disciplines. 
Most of the courses have generated a considerable number of syllabi 
and reports on associated research that? have profoundly influenced 
teaching practice and intellectual orientations to the study of 
these regions elsewhere in the country. Their considerable 
prestige and intellectual influence have given the courses a public 
character beyond their position in the university itself. 

Structure and Goals 

Within the university, the courses were originally developed 
to apply some methods of civilizational analysis suggested by the 
late anthropologist, Robert Redfield (professor and dean of the 
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social sciences at the University of Chicago from 1934 to 1946). The 
common elements in all the civilizations courses included analysis 
of the modern social structure of the civilization or regio©; 
studying through original sources in translation or through 
secondary materials the cultural themes transmitted from the past; 
and some attention to current forms of political organization. 

These elements were combined in different proportions and taught 
by various methods in different courses. 

The three oldest regional civilization courses at Chicago — 
Indian civilization, Islamic civilization, and Chinese civilization — 
illustrated such variation in method from their inception. The 
Indian civilization course appeared more unorthodox than the others 
in the degree to which it dispensed with a historical and chrono- 
logical framework to demonstrate the similarity of basic social 
processes at different societal levels and at different points in 
time. In some years, many guest lecturers covered various aspects 
of the society while continuity was maintained by graduate teaching 
interns supported by foundation funds, a special feature of this 
course. In recent years, the course has tended to be the responsi- 
bility of a single faculty member. Islamic civilization, on the 
other hand, has almost always been the province of a single 
specialist. The China course, in still another adaptation, appeared 
to achieve interdisciplinary integration through a multidisciplinary 
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Other foreign area courses have been modeled on the three 
Just described. The Russian civilization course, to some degree 
modeled on the Indian civilization course, has been the most 
popular with students, consistently claiming the largest enroll- 
ment of all the civilizations courses. The Chinese civilization 
course has proved a model for another or. Japan, in which inte- 
gration was achieved by dividing the course among three faculty 
members in different disciplines, each of whom teaches for one 
quarter. World coverage in the civilization courses included 
Latin America, and an interesting new development in 1968-69 was 
the creation of an interdisciplinaiy undergraduate course on 
Africa, along the lines of the earlier civilization courses. A 
course on Western civilization was also available, so that full 
world coverage was provided in the general education "common core. 

Tnis group of undergraduate courses, thus, represented a 
concerted atten5)t at curriculum planning to universalize the 
undergraduate intellectual experience. Like other innovations, 
these courses have continued to develop since their origin — 
especially by incoiTporating new research on the regions — and some 
of them are now very different indeed from their original forms. 
Nevertheless, their position remains strong. The civilization 
courses are a major option that satisfies advanced general educa- 
tion requirements, and the Indian, Russian, Japanese, and Chinese 
variants are required in some majors. Their organizational and 




intellectual effect was also demonstrated in the 1966 reorganization 
of the undergraduate college discussed below. How the courses 
originated, and how they have been successfully institutionalized, 
must be understood against the interplay of three factors; the 
organization of teaching within the institution, the faculty's 
ongoing efforts to define a general intellectual position and 
approach to learning reflecting a uniquely Chicagoan conception 
of higher education, and the leadership of particular faculty mem- 
bers in developing the courses. 

The prospectus for a new Midwestern university with which 
William Rainey Harper, subsequently Chicago's first president, 
sought the support of John D. Rockefeller in 1889-90 combined in 
a single institution both "pure” research on the German model and 
utilitarian services to society in a manner unusual for the time. 

The university was to maintain an elementary school and an academy 
(today the famous University of Chicago Laboratory Schools), and 
a college or two, as well as graduate and advanced professional 
training in many fields. The university would maintain a prin"t;ing 
press and offer extension work in many practical fields and it 
was to operate the year around (the quarters system). ."I'inally, 'it 
would be coeducational in an era when coeducation was still an 
advanced idea in higher education. 

But President Haider proposed also "to make the work of 
investigation primary, ^n^ the work of giving instruction 
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secondary," and from this goveraing principle has arisen the major 
axis of structural differentiation that marks the internal organi- 
zation of this university; the distinction between undergraduate 
instruction and graduate research. Declared the first president: 

Promotion of younger men in the department will depend 
more largely upon the results of their work as investi- 
gators than upon the efficiency of their teaching, al- 
though the latter will by no means be overlooked ^rodin, 

1950, p. 277. 

A further extension of this principle was seen in l893, when 
a junior college was opened. The junior college covered the first 
two years of undergraduate instruction, which were considered to 
overlap with high school work. A senior college gave instruction 
in the last two years of the undergraduate course. Although the 
faculty of the colleges was jointly appointed with the disciplinary 
departments of graduate level research, the colleges had their own 
budgets and possessed a degree of independence. (A somewhat similar 
recent organizational experiment is reported in the account of the 
New York State University College at New Paltz in this volume; an 
older example of a similar division between graduate disciplinary 
departmental organization and undergraduate, general education 
collegiate organization was described at ColTombia University. ) 

According to the University of Chicago's own historians, 
opposition soon developed between the claims of the graduate 
departments, representing discipline-based specialization, and 
the undergraduate colleges, representing general education, in 
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which the colleges soon proved the weaker side. This tension has 
marked the entire history of organizational reforms and curricular 
revision at this university. Thus, through the practice of joint 
appointments in the colleges and the graduate departments, the 
colleges by 1930 had experienced "almost con5)lete submersion. . . 
under the dictates of the graduate schools ^(Frodin, 1950, p. 3^," 
led by a group of powerful and long-tenured heads of the graduate 
departments. The result, at the undergraduate level, was to make 
the course of study a conventional one, with a major and minor field 
chosen in the second year of study and an integrated four-year 
sequence of study which left the senior college-junior college 
distinction little reality. At the institutional level, the 
colleges' budgetary claims received second priority to those of 
the departments, and the practice was established of appointing 
graduate students in the departments to teaching positions in the 
colleges. 

Atten5)ts to reduce the diversity of course offerings and to 
concentrate instruction upon general intellectual principles in 
the major fields of science and the humanities during the 1920 's 
made little headway against faculty opposition. However, late in 
the decade a proposal was circulated, advocating elimination of 
course credits and substitution of comprehensive examinations in 
five fields for the junior college and three fields for the senior 
college, to be administered when the student felt ready for them. 
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In the subsecLTient reorganization under President Robert Hutchins, 
comprehensive examinations of this kind became a cardinal feature 
of the undergraduate educational experience. 

Hutchins did away with the distinction between the junior and 
senior colleges, forming the college of the university to provide 
instruction during the first two years of undergraduate education. 

A larger budget was provided to replace some of the numerous graduate 
students of the departments who were teaching in the colleges with 
regular instructors. For the remainder of a student’s education, 
four divisions (biological sciences, humanities, social sciences, 
and physical sciences), each headed by a dean reporting to the 
president, were set up. The graduate departments, although 
assigned to the divisions, supervised the last years of under- 
graduate work and graduate work as before and controlled the award- 
ing of all degrees. Joint appointments in the divisions and the 
college were encouraged. 

Two principles governed the practices then established in the 
college. One was Hutchins' expressed interest in reducing the 
amount of time expended in undergraduate education. It was his 
goal to place before the public an example of integrated under- 
graduate education commencing in what would normally be the junior 
year of high school. The second principle was that credit and 
standing should depend upon the completion of placement and compre- 
hensive examinations rather than upon course credits. An independent 
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board of examiners and examining staff was constituted to im- 
plement this proposal. Thus, it was possible to set up broad 
general courses of a year’s duration to prepare students for 
seven comprehensive examinations, five specified by the college 
and two elected by the students. Four of the preparatory 
year-long courses were to be new general introductions to the 
fields of the four divisions (humanities, biological sciences, 
physical sciences, and social sciences). These courses were 
to be taught by groups assembled for the purpose, having di- 
rectors but no departmental affiliations. Syllabi were to 
be prepared and published for the general courses. From 1932, 
appointments were made to the college faculty without the 
necessity of a concurrent appointment in the graduate depart- 
ments. 

The faculty did not immediately take steps to effect ac- 
celerated undergraduate education — probably the single best- 
known feature of undergraduate education at Chicago in the 
first half of the twentieth centuiy. Only in 1937 did a 
four-year program of general education beginning after the 
sophomore year of high school commence, and not until 19^2 
did the college faculty set up a single four-year program for 
students entering after either the second or the fourth year of 
high school. This four-year program required a somewhat greater 
proportion of time to be devoted to the "common core” courses on 
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■fche part of those entering at age eighteen and preserved a few 
gpeoialized elective options for those entering at sixteen (Frodin, 
1950 ). 

Meanwhile in 1942 Hutchins introduced a proposal giving tl.e 
college — as opposed to the divisions — complete control over the 
content of the bachelor's degree (and, therefore, control over 
courses at all levels of undergraduate education). After acri- 
monious discussion the faculty agreed that the college should grant 
the bachelor's degree "on completion of general education as re- 
defined by the College faculty. " In view of the wartime emergency, 
however, the divisions of biological and physical sciences retained 
the right to award the Bachelor of Science degree, leaving a loop- 
hole through which further conflict between the college and the 
divisions could develop. 

There has been much tinkering with this structure since 1942. 
While the cumulative effect was one of change, these changes have 
taken the form of modifications of details of the structure rather 
than revolutionary dismantling of the edifice. The concept of a 
"common year" for all undergraduate students remains. The require- 
ment of "competence" in the four divisions, to be satisfied by four 
year-long courses, still appears in the undergraduate curriculum. 
However, the available options for satisfying this requirement 
have increased, especially in physical sciences, in which five 
basic surveys deal with: introduction to the physical sciences. 
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astronomy and geo-physics, basic chemistry, general physics, and 
"a study of modern physics and chemistry." ELacement tests, es- 
pecially in languages, were still used for diagnostic and accel- 
erative purposes, and comprehensive examinations in the various 
general education fields were regularly given under the super- 
vision of the college examiner, a senior member of the faculty. 

Beyond these features, the general pattern of change in the 
last twenty years has resulted in significant increases in the 
options available to students both in satisfying "common core" 
requirements and in fields of specialization available during later 
undergraduate education, and in a visible reversion to more "normal" 
patterns of undergraduate education. Few sixteen-year-old students 
are admitted, and the course of undergraduate instruction in the 
humanities and social sciences is considered to commence at 
graduation from high school and to last the usual four years, al- 
though professional degrees combining three years of imdergraduate 
instruction and one year of graduate professional instruction are 
available in business and library science. 

The effect of these changes has been to make undergraduate 
education at Chicago a much more conventional matter. The position 
of the undergraduate college was painfully redefined in the early 
and middle 1950 's under the pressure of a steep decline in both 
undergraduate enrollments and income (Kimpton, 1952 ). President 
Lawrence Kimpton, in his November 1953 report to the faculty, 
acknowledged the failure of the college's program designed for 
students entering at the end of the sophomore year of high school. 
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The program, he said, had earned the hostility of the high schools 
and within the university "made fast a distinction between general 
education and specialization, to the detriment of both J^. 

Joint committees of the graduate divisions and the college were 
appointed to redefine the bachelor’s degree as a combination of 
general and specialized education and relocate it in the college. 

But implementation was delayed because of the great hostility 
existing between the faculties of the college and the divisions. 

In 1957 a committee failed to redefine the content and control of 
the Bachelor of Science degree because, accora.'ng to Kimpton, 

"those shaggy fellows of the Departments of Physics, Chemistry 
and Math snarl menacingly when their grim clutch on the content of 
their degrees is in any way threatened ^958j P* Consequently, 

the reorganization of 1958 concerned only the Bachelor of Arts 
degree and the general education content of the Bachelor of Science 
degree. In this reorganization, a new faculty, called the college 
but composed half and half of appointments from the existing college 
and the divisions, was to award the A.B, General education was to 
be reduced from three to two years, with a year of free electives 
and one of departmental specialization. This entity was to have its 
own dean and dean of students. Despite a further major reorganization 
of the college in 1966, a Bachelor of Science degree in 1968 remained 
under the joint jurisdiction of the college and the divisions of 
biological and physical sciences (University of Chicago, August 3 lj 

1967). 
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Although Chicago’s civilizations courses emerged intellectual- 
ly from the research tradition in the social sciences that developed 
at the university in the first half of the twentieth centuiy, the 
courses also represented institutional adjustments arising from 
the revision of the college curriculum during the early and middle 
1950's. Apparently, structural flexibility — both in budgeting and 
in organizational patterns — was an important precondition for both 
intellectual and curricular developments in foreign area studies 
at Chicago. 

One evidence of this flexibility was the committee structure, 
which filled the interstices between the disciplinary departments 
in a rather unusual manner. In addition to committees that handled 
the business of the university (promotions and tenure, curriculum 
review, and so forth), some committees represented current and on- 
going traditions of research in substantive fields requiring the 
collaboration of more than one discipline. These committees 
annually give one or more seminars for faculty and advanced students 
on topics of interest to the members; in some cases they have 
awarded advanced degrees and may make faculty appointments. 

Whether they award degrees or not, they have received formal men- 
tion in the catalog of instruction of the graduate divisions, and 
the courses they sponsor are announced there with the departmental 
course offerings. Thus, at the Dime of writing, the division of 
humanities contained four degree-granting committees (on analyses 
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of ideas and study of methods, comparative studies in literature, 
general studies in the humanities, and history of culture), while 
the social science division contained three such committees 
(human development, international relations, and social thought). 
Non-degree granting committees, such as the committee on the com- 
parative study of new nations, often had' funds available to support 
advanced graduate students working in their fields of interest. 

The formal recognition to interdisciplinary faculty dialogue 
arid, thus, promotion of research in intellectual areas on the 
fringes of the traditional disciplines, is not a recent development 
at Chicago. The committee on the history of culture, formed in 
1931, began to include non-Western cultures in its purview in 19^5 j 
q ,pd the committee on international relations came into existence in 
1946. This mode of operation proved particularly useful when in 
1951 Hutchins, as associate director of the newly formed Ford 
Foundation, • agreed to support a Redfield proposal for a project in 
the comparative study of civilizations. At the heart of this 
proposal was a series of ongoing interdisciplinary faculty seminars 
on "Great and Little Traditions," "The Little Community," and "The 
Study of World Views," as well as on Islam, India, and the Far East. 
The general intellectual products of this project included the 
collected papers of a number of international conferences, a dis- 
tinguished collection of new comparative journals, and much 
individual research. 

As evidence of growing interest in non-Western areas, a 
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committee on Far Eastern civilizations was organized in I95O-51 and 
a committee on Southern Asian studies in 1953-54. Within the 
university, these activities had an "immv.Jiate and contagious ” 
institutional impact, apparent in the deliberations of the Joint 
committee of the college and the social science division to revise 
the content of the B.A. degree. Its report of January 1956 opted 
for the preservation of both a common core of liberal education in 
social science and an opportunity for specialization as well. Its 
most unusual recommendation, however, was that the study of non- 
Western civilizations be included in the common core with American 
civilization and Western civilization (Singer, 1959) • As a result, 
three one-year courses on the civilizations of Islam, India, and 
the Far East commenced simultaneously in the fall of 1956. Under- 
graduate social science majors were to choose one such sequence 
during the third or fourth year, but the courses were also open 
to other students as electives. Because of the polarized faculty 
opinion at thr,t time, the committee recommendations met consider- 
able opposition from the college faculty, receiving approval only 
by a narrow margin. Yet, the civilizations courses have been 
described in retrospect by one long-time member of the college 
faculty as "one of the few creative achievements" of the middle 

1950’s. 

Developing civilizations curricula and building institutions 
in the foreign area fields have proceeded in several directions 
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since the late 1950 's. First, curricular revision has been re- 
quired by the format of the courses, which were to be broadly 
chronological in conception, but had as their objective a synthesis 
of information derived through the various social sciences and the 
humanities. In conseq;uence , readings for the courses included 
primary source material and major findings of contemporary scholar- 
ship. As scholajfship has changed so have the courses. New syllabi 
for the Indian civilization course, for example, issued at approxi- 
mately four-year intervals, show considerable development in scholar- 
ship on this region (University of Chicago Syllabus Division, 1957a, 
1957b, 1958, 1965? Weiner, 19^1; Galanter,1965; Patterson & Inden, 
1962). 

Much of this work was done by faculty members with special 
competence in the study of foreign civilizations who have joined 
the University of Chicago since the middle 1950’s. For the size 
of its faculty in 1968, the university possessed an exceptional 
proportion of faculty interested in India in the fields of law, 
political science, anthropology, history, and Indie languages 
and literatures. Continuity in the direction of the program has 
been provided by Professor Milton Singer (1966), and the staff 
has experienced remarkably low turnover. For some of the present 
faculty, accilLturation to the aims of \mdergraduate and graduate 
instruction on India was provided through the graduate intern- 
ships in the Indian civilization course. Recently the university 
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has tended to retain its graduate students as faculty members in 
some of the India fields. 

Extending the committee structure at Chicago has provided a 
convenient ground for the interactions across departmental boundaries 
of faculty members interested in particular world regions. Follow- 
ing the pattern of regional committees established in 1950 (Far 
Eastern civilization committee) and 1956 (South Asia committee) 
have been the committees on Slavic studies (1959) j Near Eastern 
studies (1960-61), and African studies (1964). Each committee came 
to sponsor a civilization course. In addition, however, this kind 
of interaction has resulted in a ma^or new development in under- 
graduate curriculum organization at Chicago. 

The origin of the new development was the creation, in 1962, 
of a committee on comparative civilizations to continue seminars 
of the type Redfield had initiated for the staff and honors students 
of the civilizations courses. This committee became the nucleus 
of a ma^or program of the college in its 1966 reorganization. At 
this time, the college was fomed into four collegiate divisions 
paralleling the graduate divisions, each under charge of a master. 

In addition, however, a fifth division, the new collegiate division, 
was created "to provide a place for experiments in undergraduate 
education." Five special programs, each under a program chairman, 
comprised the offerings of the division. They included history and 
philosophy of science, history and philosophy of religion, „ 
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philosophical psychology, and civllizational studies, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Singer (1967). The core program of the 
new division consisted of "introductions in depth to two civili- 
zations, one Western and one non-Westem. . .and to methods and 
problems in the comparative studies of civilizations University 
of Chicago, August 31j 1967j P* 9^**’ One of the basic courses in 
the civilizational studies program was a comparative humanities 
sequence offered by Professors Edward C. Dimock and A. K. Ramanujan, 
both of whom Joined the Chicago faculty to build the India program. 

All Chicago faculty members with whom these developments were 
discussed agreed that much of the freedom to experiment in this 
manner at Chicago derived from almost complete budgetary flexibility 
in accounting for the time faculty members spend teaching ;ln the 
graduate divisions and in the college. While faculty members were 
appointed primarily in the divisions or in the college (and dif- 
ferences in salary underlined differences in appointments), the 
cooperation of the college and the divisions permitted individual 
faculty members to spend their efforts on undergraduate and graduate 
teaching according to their interests. 

A final field of institution-building was evident in the changes 
in departmental organization that have occurred at Chicago since 
1958 to accommodate the new faculty strength on various foreign 
regions. At Chicago, as at other universities, adding specialists 
on some of the regions has been especially awkward because of the 
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lack of a departmental "home” for these new fields of study. 

Various arrangements were employed, with the new specialists 
receiving joint appointments in the departments of linguistics 
and oriental languages which, in recognition of its role in housing 
historians of both Eastern and Southern Asia, became in 1959 the 
department of oriental languages and civilizations. Ultimately 
in 1966, three language and civilization departments covering South 
and East Asia and the Near East were formed in the division of 
humanities. As all three oversee B.A. programs conjointly with 
the college, they have increased the opportunities for specializa- 
tion at the B.A. level (Singer, 1966). 

Impact of Curricular Change 

What seemed most distinctive in the Chicago experience in 
developing foreign area curriculum was that the program was firmly 
based on the long-held institutional belief in the necessity of 
synthesis and integration in general education, a view fully shared 
by the faculty originating the program. To include civilizational 
studies in the common core of general education has required the 
faculty to retain a firm grip on integrative ideas as organizing 
principles. This they have successfully done, thanks in part to 
a large degree of continuity in faculty associated with the foreign 
area courses. 

The entire effort has enjoyed additional advantages: strong 

and consistent leadership, organizational forms available for 
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exploitation to faculty with interests in all foreign regions, and 
access to generous outside funds to support teaching and the prepar- 
ation of teaching materials. The ability to insure continuity in 
staff has been greatly enhanced by the availability of outside 
funds to support graduate students, some of whom have been retained 
as j'unior faculty. Thus, in 1966-67 the comrd.ttee on Southern Asia 
could offer from foundation funds forty graduate fellowships and 
twenty- four additional stipends from NDEA funds. 

The structural results of the introduction of teaching and 
research on foreign areas have included both organizational pro- 
liferation, as committees on each of the major world regions have 
been fomed, and real change in the organization of undergraduate 
teaching. The appearance of numerous committees armed with outside 
funds has brought corresponding pressure for integration, which has 
been accomplished by the formation of a committee on international 
programs, recently retitled the center for international studies, 
whose function is to administer special funds for the development 
of area programs and comparative studies. It is directed by 
Chaiuicy D. Harris, long associated with foreign area interests at 
Chicago, who also acts as the university delegate to the committee 
on institutional cooperation of the eleven leading universities 
of the Midwest. Foreign area interests, thus, receive high-level 
consideration within this university. The center's committee is 
made up of officers of the various regional committees and centers 
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in the university. 

Recent changes prepare for the time when foundation funds 
will run out in the near future. The major elements of the cur- 
ricular program would likely be preserved even in the face of 
retrenchment in support of graduate teaching following reduction 
of outside funds 5 provided the university would accept budgetary 
responsibility for the three regional language and civilization 
departments, if NDM support were continued, and if the civilizations 
courses were continued both as a social science common core re- 
quirement and as a major feattire of the new collegiate division. 

Paradoxically, however, the most evident 
area curricular development has been the marked increase in options 
for both graduate and undergraduate studies in the social sciences 
and humanities on foreign areas. Students may choose year-long 
instructional sequences available on seven contemporary world 
regions. All three language and civilization departments (Par 
East, Near East, South Asia) and the Slavic language and literature 
department offer B.A. programs. Thus, the foreign area programs 
at Chicago emphasize the college's commitment to synthesis in 
undergraduate general education and reinforce the specialization 
which has created a continuing polarity in values within this 
university in the past. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 

Foreign studies have been no stranger to the Berkeley campus 
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from the time of its founding. When the university opened its 
doors in 1872, it received from Edward Tompkins, a grant of land, 
the subsequent sale of which provided a fund endowing a chair for 
oriental languages. The purpose was a utilitarian one: to aid 

trade with Asia by equipping some graduates with facility in Asian 
languages. From this chair grew one of Berkeley's oldest depart- 
ments, the department of oriental languages. 

In 1919 the university demonstrated a general attitude of 
"internationalism" by establishing a bureau of international re- 
lations as a depository for records of international organizations. 
The bureau persisted until 1956, when it was subsumed into the 
present institute for international studies. By 1927 courses were 
offered on trade of the Far East, Latin America, and Europe; history 
of Latin America, Mexico, China, and Japan; international relations 
of the Far East, Mexico, and Latin America; and Chinese religion, 
and philosophy. Coursework was primarily oriented toward the 
interests of government and American business, although holistic 
study of Asia was assured (University of California, 1927). 

In the early 1930 's, Berkeley was one of the leading centers 
in the campaign of the American Council of Learned Societies to 
establish,, Chinese and Russian studies described in Chapter 2. 

In 193^3 for example , the ACLS sponsored at Berkeley a summer 
seminar on Northeastern Asia for faculty members, one of the first 
of its kind. By 194l the Berkeley campus possessed three major 
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regional language departments that were foci for holistic study of 
major civilizations: oriental languages, Semitic languages, and 

Slavic languages. More than twenty- five years later, they remain 
the three departments of non-Western regional studies at Berkeley, 
although Semitic languages is now named Near Eastern languages, 
and Slavic has become purely a department of language and literaiy 
studies. 

By 1941 in addition to an undergraduate major and master's 
program in international relations and a somewhat ill-defined 
"program of study leading to the doctorate concerning Latin 
America," Berkeley was one of the first American universities to 
offer undergraduates a "group major" on the Far East. The group 
major consisted of courses in geography, histoiy, political science, 
economics, and anthropology concerning the Far East, and included 
but did not require one or more of the following languages; Chinese, 
Japanese, and Slavic. A major in oriental, languages was also 
available. Coursework dealing exclusively with the Far East was 
offered by a geographer, two historians, two political scientists, 
and four members of the oriental .languages department. As for 
Africa, one course in anthropology dealt with that continent 
(University of California, October 20, 194l). 

Regional group majors evidently developed veiy rapidly during 
World War II at Berkeley, for by I95I it was possible to specialize 
not only in international relations and East Asian studies, but 
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also in China, Southeast Asia, Japan, Latin America, European 
and Slavic studies, Germany and Central Europe, France and 
French colonies, and Russia and East Europe. According to a 
university brochure of the day, these majors were "intended to 
provide both liberal education and training for diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and cultural relations between the United States and 
other nations." A Hi.D. was available in East Asian studies, and 
in Latin American studies "only for exceptional scholars whose 
peculiar interests cannot be served by an existing discipline." 

The recently foimed institute of East Asiatic studies was in 
process of planning new M.A. programs in Chinese and Japanese 
studies. Both the M.A. and the Ph.D. were offered in Slavic 
studies (University of California, 1951 j June 6, 1949; & Oct. 10, 
1950). 

According to a contemporary announcement on Asiatic, and Slavic 

studies on the Berkeley campus, the faculty realized that 

the special needs of students and the public at large 
can best be served by the organization of flexible, 
correlated programs of study cutting across depart- 
mental lines, and planned by departmental representa- 
tives ready to make mutual adjustments of req.ulrements 
and curricula University of California, 1947, p. 2^. 

The keynote was one of flexibility on the part of departments in 

making arrangements for individual students. 

Multidisciplinary coursework in the regional group majors was 

offered entirely through the existing disciplinary and regional 

language departments, but the students majoring in a field of 
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regional studies were supervised by the participating faculty 
members as a group, even if only through a faculty member designated 
as group representative. Although the majors were interdisciplinary, 
the faculty remained members of their disciplinary departments, 
and integration was left to the mind of the student. Thus, the 
regional majors were compromises between purely disciplinary 
majors and an outright interdisciplinary approach but they were 
the earliest examples in the case study institutions of a rather 
broad-based attempt to focus students' intellectual endeavors on 
regions as wholes, using tools of all the disciplines. 

Today opinion on the wisdom of regional study has changed very 
greatly on the Berkeley campus. Present arrangements and require- 
ments for the undergraduate curriculum are basically those pro- 
posed by the 1957 Report to the Faculty of the College of Letters 
and Science by the Special Committee on Objectives , Programs , and 
Requirements , which divided the curriculum into breadth require- 
ments and depth requirements, the latter being a conventional 
departmental major and the former a prescription that a certain 
proportion of student study time be spent upon the humanities, 
social sciences, and the natural sciences. In the following ten 
years, an increasingly elaborate list of general and special 
courses at lower division and upper division levels has been listed 
in tuiiversity catalogs as satisfying the breadth requirements. In 
addition to the conventional departmental major, this report also 
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endorsed more general field majors in humanities, social sciences, 
biological sciences, and physical sciences, each under the super- 
vision of a special committee of the faculty and, for exceptional 
students, "individual majors" to be taken in two or more depart- 
ments or in intensive study of a special aspect of the work of 
one department. 

This is the basic structure of the undergraduate curriculiim 
at Berkeley today, pending further faculty review. It implies 
the obsolescence of the undergraduate regional majors, which were 
abolished after 1959* But because the oriental languages and near 
Eastern languages departments continued to gain in enrollment in 
the expansion of the late 1950 's, general regional majors in 
oriental civilization, Islamic civilization, and South Asian 
civilization remained available through these departments. Near 
Eastern languages, in fact, grew into a holding corporation for 
instruction in South Asian languages, literatures, and civiliza- 
tional study after 1956, when a linguist with a specialty in Indian 
languages joined that department. It was the home of one of the 
first South Asian language and area studies centers under the NDEA, 

The only other regional program now available to undergraduates 
is the honors program in American studies. Although termed an 
interdisciplinary program, American studies courses must be taken 
through one of the- three cooperating departments. The basic course 
is taught in three sections by instructors from the three departments. 
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and a student may not enroll in a section taught by an instructor 
whose department is not the focus of the student's course of study* 

At the graduate level, the university in I968 still offered in 
three fields of Asian Studies (East, South, and Southeast) the 
master's degree first developed in the early 1950's though faculty 
planning centered in the institute of East Asiatic studies. A 
Ph.D. in East Asian Studies or Latin American Studies was also 
available to exceptional students. The three M,A. programs and 
the Ph.D. program on Asia were supervised by a faculty group in 
Asian studies with a formally deputed faculty program advisor. 

The Asian studies M,A, is regarded as a terminal degree preparatory 
to government or other nonacademic service or to further graduate 
work in a disciplinary department. It is moderately popular, 
attracting perhaps thirty to fifty students annaully, often persons 
with Peace Corps experience. A graduate certificate in Russian 
and Slavic studies is now awarded, based on coursework applicable 
toward an advanced degree in either humanities or the social 
sciences. No particular arrangement exists at Berkeley for African 
studies although coursework is available. 

Thus, it would appear that the last fifteen years at Berkeley 
have seen a retreat of interdepartmental cooperation in the name 
of integrated regional study. 

Structure and Coals 

Scarcely a faculty report or interpretive essay about Berkeley 
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has appeared which did not either strongly in^ly or bluntly state 
the great power of the departments at Berkeley (University of 
California, I967; Trow, 1968) . tkidergraduate instruction is 
parceled out among four professional colleges and one college of 
general education (the college of letters and science); three 
professional schools also admit undergraduate students after the 
sophomore or junior year. By far the largest is the college of 
letters and science, which enrolls more than l4,000 of Berkeley’s 
18,000 undergraduates. 

This gigantic college enterprise oversees courses and enrolls 
students but has no independent teaching faculty of its own. In- 
stead, it "recruits” (this term is explicitly used) its faculty from 
the departments, which supply teachers and administrators to the 
various undergraduate colleges and schools and to the graduate 
division, which controls graduate students and oversees graduate 
course offerings in all schools and departments. On the other hand, 
almost all undergraduate and graduate courses at Berkeley, are of- 
fered through the departments, which, thus, control their contents. 
Departmental power arises, in considerable part, from sheer weight 
of faculty numbers, which are determined in a general way by the 
application of state formulas tying number of faculty appointments 
to number of students enrolled (FTE}* The basic unit to whose 
account student enrollments are credited are the departments. More 
weight is granted the enrollments of major students than of non- 
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major students (courses for whom are considered "service" to the 
university), and faculty- student ratios are such that departments 
"earn" more faculty by enrolling more graduate students than under- 
graduates. Upper division courses are tied to graduate courses by 
permitting graduate students to enroll in some of them for credit. 

The effects of the system are to keep departmental attention firmly 
fixed upon graduate and upper division education and to discourage 
interdepartmental cooperation unless it can be credited to the 
"accounts" of all participating departments. 

Both university policy and physical factors have reinforced 
this outcome. Since 1957j enrollment on the Berkeley campus has 
grown from 15,000 (5,000 graduate students) to its maximum 27,500 
under the California Master Plan for Higher Education (about 10,000 
graduate students). Other units of the state university system 
have devoted greater attention to undergraduate education. These 
institutional arrangements have buttressed Berkeley's specializa- 
tion on upper division and graduate education within the state 
university system. Mirroring Berkeley's emphasis on graduate edu- 
cation is the growth not merely of organized research generally 
on this caucus but of oiganized ; "non-standard lunits" ogfreaeasfth 
personnel. 

A special, example of non-standard units of research appeared 
in the field of foreign studies, where research has been more closely 
linked to teaching than in many other research centers at this 
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university. By the end of the 1940’ s, a trend toward establishing 
graduate level regional research institutes was apparent at ths major 
American universities. Columbia University's Russian institute was first 
in the field, in 194-5-46, and Berkeley's institute of Slavic 
studies followed in 1948. Both had foundation funding. During 194?- 
48, a group of faculty interested in the cultural history of East 
Asia negotiated with foundations and the university administration 
for the organization of a second institute for East Asiatic studies, 
which was created in 1949 under the leadership of Woodbridge Bingham 
of the history department. Although the founders included at least 
one specialist on South Asia, and the institute's competence was 
defined to extend from South Asia to Korea, China was designated 
its chief area of a^ctivity. 

Unlike the Columbia institutes, the Berkeley institutes never 
offered graduate or undergraduate instruction in their own names; 

■fehftitr function in this regard was limited to giving "aid in planning 
undergraduate departmental majors and graduate studies." The main 
function of the East Asian institute, at /he time of its founding, 
was to "take the lead in the cooperative planning of research 
programs among members of the various departments concerned _/Uni- 
versity of California, January 21, 1949, p. l7." It was to be an 
organization of, and by, the members of the departments, for purposes 
of research not instruction. The dean of the college of letters 
and science, in presenting the proposal for the approval of the- 
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regents, "stressed the point that research is a basic ingredient of 
a university program, and is not be regarded as an independent 
function, but as an integral part of the whole _^niversity of 
California, Januaiy 21, 19^9j P« 27.'* 

The early documents of the institute of East Asiatic studies 
make clear the participating faculty's dual thinking. Much of their 
initial effort was devoted to pointing out gaps in departmental of- 
ferings as well as in research fields and to defining priorities 
in filling these gaps. The faculty consistently voiced its support 
for study of the modem languages of Asia and \irged the addition 
of historians for all regions of Asia (iftiiversity of California, 
November 24, 1948). While major effort was devoted to defining and 
furthering research projects in the translation of Chinese historical 
documents, Mongolian and Thai dictionaries, and studies in modern 
Chinese and Japanese political history during the first several 
years of the institute, during 1950 and 1951 the faculty also planned 
interdisciplinary master's degrees in Chinese and Japanese studies. 
Thus, despite the institute's major concern with research, it was 
never completely divorced from teaching. 

After I95I5 the institute began further to diversify its 
projects, taking in the India Press Digests established in that 
year and, in 1954, adding two major research projects on India 
supported by Ford funds — the modern India project, concerned pri- 
marily with modern political developments, and the Indian village 
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studies project, an anthropologicaJ. study under the direction of 
anthropologist David G. Mandelbaum, a founder of the institute. 

The burgeoning research projects within the institute, and the 
corresponding increase of faculty with special interests in Asia 
on the Berkeley campus, led to the preparation of a university 
Report on Asian Studies (1956) which became the basis for reconsti- 
tuting the then overgrown institute of East Asiatic studies. 

On January 31j 1956, the chancellor of the Berkeley campus 
announced the formation of a new institute of international studies, 
comprising the institute of East Asiatic studies and the biireau of 
international relations, which had become the university's public 
relations and service arm in matters international. A committee 
on international studies was appointed to oversee the reorganization, 
including the creation of new units "to support faculty research 
interests appropriate to the University." A subcommittee on cur- 
riculum was to give advice on the curriculum generally, with special 
reference to the interdepartmental majors and interdepartmental 
graduate work on foreign regions _^^iversity of California, January 
31, 1956, p. 37. 

The first unit to be formed from the old institute for East 
Asiatic studies was the center for South Asia studies, formally 
approved by the committee on educational policy of the faculty senate 
in August 1957* The remaining programs of the former institute were 
formed into the center for Chinese studies and the center for 
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Japanese and Korean studies. Also integrated into the new institute 
were the institute of Slavic studies, formed in 19 ^ 8 , and a center 
for Latin American studies, formed in 1956 . 

Geographical coverage was extended by the organization of a 
center for Southeast Asia studies in i960 and committees on Middle 
East studies (1962) and African studies (1965). The fact that the 
latter committees have not developed into centers, despite growth 
in the number of Berkeley faculty members with special interest in 
these areas, represents a real limitation upon development at 
Berkeley stemming from its participation in a statewide system. 
High-level agreements between the chancellors of the Berkeley and 
the Los Angeles campuses have given the Los Angeles campus responsi- 
bility for developing the main thiust of modem Middle Eastern and 
African studies within the university system. 

During the first eight years, the institute's program consisted 
primarily of the work of its area centers. But during the middle 
and later 1960's, with the aid of a Ford Foundation grant, the 
institute has increasingly embarked on organized research separate 
from its area centers, under the categories of comparative/inter- 
national and theoretical/methodological studies, directed primarily 
to the social sciences rather than to history or language studies. 

As a recent announcement stated. 

Within a little more than ten years, the Institute has 
become one of the largest research organizations of its 
type in the world. During that period, however, there 
has been a gradual change of emphasis within the 
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organization. Through the early 1960’s the emphasis was 
primarily on area studies, with some attention being 
given to international service programs, e.g., training 
programs for overseas mission personnel, community 
development projects in foreign countries, etc. The 
Institute was essentially the creation of its area 
centers. Since then,. , .there has been a readjust- 
ment within the Institute of the balance between area 
and comparative/international studies /diversity of 
California, 19687. 

Much of this growth has been accon^lished through the full- 
and part-time support of research personnel entirely separate from 
the teaching consonant of the university. The present foundation 
grant supporting their work esqjires in 1970, and a reorganization 
of the institute's research activities was already underway. 



Foreign Area Instruction Since ITOEA 

As this discussion shows, the development of an elaborate 
Institutional structure for foreign area research at Berkeley has 
been paralleled by a corresponding disaggregation of organized 
undergraduate instruction on the areas. Foreign area history; 
the politics of Chinai Japan, Africa, and South Asia; the anthro- 
pological study of foreign areas; and vastly increased modem 
language offerings were all absorbed into their respective depart- 
ments. Upper division and graduate course offerings on Asia and 
Africa in the departments have increased steadily since 1958. This 
development had the merit of assuring the area centers of indefinite 
continuation at the faculty's wish, since the area centers have 
tended to use their shares of foundation funds to support faculty 
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research rather than to mount large independent research projects. 

General university expansion of the last twelve years and the 
establishment of three NDEA language and area centers have greatly 
enlarged foreign area instructional offerings at Berkeley. Two of 
these centers — in Middle East and Slavic studies— are housed in the 
relevant regional language departments. The third is now located 
in the South Asia center. Enlarged foreign area staff and course 
offerings, and reduced outside income from foundation sources, are 
especially visible in the South- Southeast Asia regions. In 1970 
a Southern Asian languages department will absorb linguists and 
literary specialists on these regions now housed in Near Eastern 
languages. In 1968-69 the two research centers on these areas 
merged. The only regional research center with substantial outside 
funds available after 1970 is the China center, which remains the 
most active of the centers in furthering research and even some 
language teaching. 

New I ntegrative Efforts in Regional Instruction 

Recently the area centers have again become foci for new 
interdisciplinaiy curricular planning. These efforts coincided 
with a major attempt at innovative curricular planning for under- 
graduates heralded by the Report of the Select (Muscatine) 

Committee on Education to the Academic Senate of the University of 
California, Berkeley (March 1966). This report suggested the 




formation of machinery, outside the departmental structure but under 
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faculty supervision on the Berkeley campus, to encourage innovation 
and new approaches in graduate and undergraduate curricula. As an 
example of the kind of enterprise to he encouraged, the committee 
cited approvingly a proposal for a one-year upper division inter- 
disciplinary course on the society and civilization of India then 
being developed in the center for South Asian studies (University 
of California, March 1966). 

Financed in part by a short-lived innovational faculty unit, 
the board of educational development, the course was placed in 
the social science integrated courses because no departmental location 
was easily available. This interdisciplinary program, since 1957 
the home for the "field major" in social science, offered one or 
two courses in its own right with faculty borrowed from the social 
science departments. Between 19^7 and 19^9 it proved a convenient 
administrative home for many of the board- sponsored courses. 

The undergraduate Indian civilization course each quarter 
analyzed one major problem area in modern Indian society. Thus, 
one quarter was devoted to society and the family, examining its 
subject matter through anthropological methods and approaches, A 
second quarter was devoted to society and polity and desilt with 
major issues of political process and socioeconomic planning in 
modem India. A third quarter provided an opportunity to focus 
upon the role of cultural traditions in shaping modem identities. 
Because the course was outside the purview of the departments. 
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however, it has had difficulty in maintaining a student clientele. 
Presumably, it will become a basic offering in the new Southern 
Asian languages department. 

In 1967-68 the South Asia faculty complemented the under- 
graduate course by offering an interdisciplinary graduate seminar 
on South Asia intended to "promote discourse among graduate students 
in the social science disciplines" by introducing them to problems 
susceptible to analysis through more than one discipline. The 
problem for analysis during the first year was regions and region- 
alism in South Asia; during the second year it was the city in South 
Asia. In its first year, it attracted twelve students. This course 
was also housed in the social science integrated courses during its 
first years, when it was receiving board of educational development 
support. Subsequently it will be a regular offering in the depart- 
ments of the faculty members among whom it rotates. 

Proposals for similar regional interdisciplinary courses have 
developed in both the Southeast Asia center (merged with the South 
Asia center) and the Japan center but both have failed to materialize. 
By the spring of 19695 the tempo of educational innovation had 
definitely slowed at Berkeley, and funds invested in various ex- 
periments throughout the college of letters and science •’wew-'being 
diverted to a single major enterprise, the third world college. 

Impact of Curricular Change 

The pattern of development in the foreign area field at 
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Berkeley showed a tendency for institutionalization along already 
existing lines to absorb innovational programs more than at any 
other case study institution. The regional research centers were 
new products of the 1950 's which have endured and which have served 
a useful purpose as foci for innovations in teaching on occasion. 
But their future is far from secure. And whatever their innovative 
potential, it is limited indeed by the evident tendency of existing 
organizational units — the disciplinaiy departments — to absorb in- 
novative coursework. 

The single major structural change to result here in the or- 
ganization of teaching will be the establishment of a new language 
and literature department focused on South and Southeast Asia, But 
in faculty numbers it will not be impressive by comparison with 
large social science and humanities departments, in an institution 
where manpower is one of the most important elements contributing 
to departmental power, prestige, and influence. It will follow 
the model of a few long-established departments, such as Near 
Eastern and oriental languages, whose purpose has always been to 
uphold the holistic study of a single world region. Curricular 
innovation is unlikely to be a major goal of such a department, 
unless the general university environment becomes more favorable. 




Conclusion 

Foreign Area Studies and Educational Change 

The seven college and university curricular programs on 
Africa and Asia described in Part II provide a basis for analyzing 
the interrelation between the programs and their institutional 
settings, and for some observations on the interaction between 
the institutional and national levels. The interrelationship 
between programs and institutional setting may be seen as a two- 
way flow, affected by preexisting variables in the institutional 
setting and in the program itself. The institution, of course, 
is the larger system; the program, a much smaller system. The 
primary direction of flow, then, is from the institution to the 
program. Four preexisting variables in the institutional setting 
seem most important in determining the nature of this flow; 

(l) the degree to which the institution has previously defined a 
distinctive point of view or educational philosophy governing its 
curricular offerings, (2) the position of the originators of 
proposed foreign area programs within the institution, (3) the 
structure of decision-making about curricular matters within the 
institution, and (4) the character of scholarly traditions governing 
the study of particular world regions. 

This last variable in the institutional setting framing the 
program is the only one of the four that is not strictly a local 
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matter. Scholarly traditions concerning the study of particular 
world regions are both national and local. They are made national 
by the operation of the faculty job market, which assures that Hi.D. 
holders from each center of graduate training will circulate through 
the colleges and universities of the nation. The more prestigious 
the center of graduate training, the wider the circulation of its 
products is likely to become. Scholarly traditions become local 
when faculty members internalize the traditions, which are manifested 
both in the scope and organization of the courses they teach and 
in the foreign area programs they organize. In a sense, the 
scholarly traditions of a local institution concerning foreign area 
studies are largely identical with the beliefs of the most senior 
faculty members teaching in the field. 

Scholarly tradition on foreign area studies, as we have seen, 
presents two models to faculty members who would organize programs 
on foreign areas: '.e holistic model of antiquarian oriental 

studies, arguing that the foreign culture can best be known by 
studying it as a whole, and the partitioned mode3. arising from 
modern social science, supposing that the foreign society can best 
be known by studying its aspects through the theoretical perspectives 
and research tools of particular disciplines. Stated as extremes, 
the two views are mutually exclusivej in practice, a program may 
and usually does fall at one of several possible points midway 
between the two extremes. Our original hypothesis concerning 
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this variable was that most programs on South and East Asia would 
prove more holistic in nature than those on Africa, because of 
the stronger association of Africa with the modern development 
of the social sciences. 

This hypothesis was borne out. Programs with explicitly holistic 
aims were the Columbia University committee on oriental studies, the 
Chicago non-Western civilizations courses, and the area studies 
division at the State University College at New Paltz. Chicago 
and New Paltz were the only case study institutions with holistic 
undergraduate course offerings on Africa. At these institutions 
and elsewhere, courses on Asia tended to be more oriented to 
language, literature, and history than those on A.frica, which were 
often incidental parts of the course offerings of social science 
departments. Nevertheless, even at institutions with holistic 
programs, both Asia and Africa programs benefited the social 
science and history departments foremost. Only case study institu- 
tions that were major centers of graduate training emphasized 
strongly the humanities, belles - lettres , and languages of the 
African and Asian regions. Even at New Paltz with its area studies 
division, where a concerted effort to develop a holistic program 
on Africa was underway, about as many foreign area specialists 
existed in the social science departments as in the division itself. 
It was apparent that scholarly traditions were insufficient in 
themselves, as a variable in the local situation, to account for 
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the differences in institutional effect on foreign area programs. 

Of the remaining institutional variables, that which appeared 
to have the strongest effect — in conjunction with scholarly tra- 
ditions — on the content of programs pertained to whether the 
institution had defined a distinctive educational philosophy govern- 
ing its curricular offerings. For example, an institution might 
have a distinctive, well-defined philosophy concerning undergraduate 
education which limited considerably the nature of course offerings 
(University of Chicago, Columbia College); or the institution might 
develop a laundry list philosophy, attempting to offer as many 
choices in coursework to its undergraduates as possible (University 
of California, University of Massachusetts, New Paltz); or the 
institution, without really defining a philosophy of undergraduate 
education, might develop selective con5>etences in its course offerings, 
which become a recognized part of its special appeal to students 
(most private colleges studied) . 

In both universities having a distinctive philosophy concern- 
ing undergraduate education, the foreign area programs had 
been constructed and Justified in terms of that philosophy. The 
resulting courses were distinctively different at each university 
and uniquely > characteristic of the institutions where they were 
developed. From their inception, these programs have continued to 
serve as models for other programs throughout the country. This 
does not mean that strong and viable institutional support structures 
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emerged, however; at Chicago, the holistic courses, after experi» 
mentation with course staffs, seemed to regress little by little 
toward the one-teacher model. At Columbia, course staffs were 
maintained through a weakly institutionalized program with an 
ominous feature; some faculty members administering the program 
feared that their efforts on behalf of the program would compete 
with what they ought to be doing for their departments. 

At the small institutions with selective curricular competencies, 
and at the large institutions with laundry list philosophies, foreign 
area studies tended to be considered as yet another selective compe- 
tency. Although this often resulted in undergraduate survey courses — 
India at California, India and China at Mills — the effect was to 
strengthen the social science departments of these institutions. 

At large institutions with laundry list philosophies, an ad- 
ditional factor entered. Where small institutions might decide 
to support foreign area studies precisely because it is a special 
competency (Earlham, Mills less so), at the large institutions the 
outcome was quite different. At large institutions, holistic thinking 
about world regions was nurtured in non-regularly funded regional 
research centers or institutes and in a few' language and literature 
departments, which were invariably small and powerless by comparison 
with large social science departments. There, foreign area programs 
must ^oin "on their merits" in the general competition for funds 
and faculty positions with all other teaching programs within the 
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institution. The "merits” were seldom philosophically based, 
consisting rather of political influence that could be mobilized 
by program members and the outside funds and prestige that these 
members could bring to the institution. Not that such "merits” 
did not impress administrators at institutions with well-defined 
philosophies of education. However, the justifications differed 
in the two cases. Thus, so did the terms of the con 5 )etition for 
funds faced by a foreign area program. 

New Paltz, a small institution with a laundry list philosophy 
of education, was a somewhat special example of this general dif- 
ference because the originator of the program was also the president 
of the institution and because of its rapidly changing institutional 
setting. Apparently, there was much faculty opposition (which came 
to naught) to his plan to establish an area studies division in 
the late 1950' s and early 1960's. Since then, however, the college 
has been ever more closely integrated into the rapidly growing 
state university system, and faculty who once opposed it now find 
the college's area studies program a convenient ground on which 
to stake a claim of special competency against other institutions 
in the system which now compete more closely for funds from Albany. 

Faculty opposition to foreign area studies at New Paltz 
might have had more success if the originator had not been the 
president of the college. In the case studies, originators were 
either faculty members or administrators. The distinction is 
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important, because it relates to control over financial resources. 
Faculty members originating foreign area programs must either per- 
suade administrators to provide resources for developing the program 
or they must become administrators of funds they secure from out- 
side sources. Administrators who originate programs control resources 
in their own right, and the essentially captive faculty can only 
impede the program. In no case study institution did a reluctant 
faculty succeed completely in scuttling an administration- sponsored 
foreign area program, although some faculties appeared to implement 
such programs more as duty than privilege. It is not without sig- 
nificance that in the three administration- sponsored programs (New 
Paltz, Mills, and Earlham, a less obvious case of administration 
sponsorship because of its decision-making techniques), new faculty 
members who identified strongly with the administration's position 
were brought in to implement the program. 

Where faculty members were the originators of foreign area 
programs (all the universities in the program and the four-college 
cooperative program), on the other hand, the exigencies of their 
situation drove them to become a special class of administrators, 
dispensing their own funds and directing their programs but jealously 
retaining their faculty titles and faculty identities. This was 
apparently made necessary by the structure of decision-making about 
curricular matters within their institutions. All the case study 
institutions possessed elaborate apparatus for formal decision-making 
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about the curriculum, but the decisions which determined the nature 
of the foreign area programs that developed in each institution 
were defined by the relations among faculty and between faculty 
and administrators. 

Despite much that has been written about the academic community, 
none of the case study institutions were communities of equals. 

A division of loyalties and opinions existed among groups of faculty 
as well as between faculty and administration. The lines of competi- 
tion among faculty were related to the size of the institution; in 
larger institutions, departments offered convenient foci for loyalties 
and boundaries for competition between groups of faculty; in smaller 
institutions, divisional lines (as of humanities against social 
sciences, or political economy against languages and literature) of- 
fered convenient points of fission. It was advantageous to the 
administration to sustain limited competition among different groups 
of faculty to prevent the combination of faculty groups against 
the administration. Only at Earlham was this problem confronted 
and an attempt made to dilute its effects by community decision- 
making on budgetary priorities. In terms of decision-making on 
curriculum, Earlham was closest of the case study institutions to 
a community of equals. Most similar to Earlham in this respect 
were the three private colleges in the Connecticut Valley group, 
whose entire faculties evidently were very active in decision- 
making. Yet, the result was, seemingly, to limit in some degree 
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the activity of the foreign area faculty. A possible explanation 
is that Earlham’s program was administration sponsored with full 
faculty concurrence whereas the program in the three private 
colleges was originated by the faculty with outside funds. But 
in obtaining outside funds and jurisdiction over them, the foreign 
area faculty risked violating the rules of faculty equality. Some 
evidence suggested that the foreign area faculty feared that if 
they moved ahead too boldly with an innovative program supported 
by these funds, sanctions would be expressed against them through 
faculty decision-making processes on curriculum. As a result, a 
large proportion of the funds was spent for faculty enrichment; 
visiting lecturers to give seminars and colloquia, and support 
for faculty research and travel. In both these "democratic" models, 
there was strong emphasis on files and written records. Decision- 
making was not left to the memory of the group. 

An alternative decision-making system to the academy as a 
community of equals was seen in the two small colleges with ad- 
ministration-originated foreign area programs. Mills and New Paltz, al- 
though the latter institution was undergoing changes that are visibly 
altering the system of decision-making. In brief, both institutions 
under past presidents had acceded more to the model of paternal 
autocracies than to democracies. Mills, the smaller of the two, 
had very limited possibilities of expansion of faculty and program; 
within those possibilities, presidents had proposed and faculties 
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disposed in the past. The Mills faculty prided itself on its 
ability to achieve an informal consensus; records of decisions in 
the foreign area program were few but accessible. The college 
was a harmonious working group under President Rothwell but not 
an innovative one. In the last analysis, neither the president 
nor the faculty was willing to accept and institutionalize the 
structural changes implied in the creation of the styles of civil- 
ization course. 

The college at New Paltz, because of growth and change in 
personnel, has emerged from a long period of paternal autocracy ' 

(an administrative form in American institutions of higher education 
that seems most viable when faculty size is very small). Heretofore, 
the president made decisions in many spheres, often by communicating 
directly with faculty members; records and files here appeared to 
be minimal. The president took advantage of a large incremental 
increase in the college's financial resource to establish area 
studies and geography as a division of the college. Recently, 
the college has shown signs of moving into an oligarchic style of 
decision-making, intermediate between autocracy and the kind of 
democracy displayed by some small colleges in the case studies. 

Oligarchy may be either formal or informal. New Paltz 
appeared to be moving toward formal oligarchy, in which appointed 
department or division heads whose tenure in office is limited 
only by the pleasure of the administration have substantial powers 
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of budget-maJs;ing, better access to administrators than do other 
faculty members, and often considerable control over their col- 
leagues through an ability to originate recommendations for 
promotion . 

Something of the same situation appeared to prevail at the 
University of Massachusetts, in which institutional expansion was 
proceeding so fast that the funds available through the four- college 
grant seemed very small by comparison with the institution’s own 
resources. Thus, formal oligarchy, in this study, was associated 
with the medium- sized institution with large resources from public 
sources. Under this system of decision-making, it is maximally 
advantageous to a foreign area program to occupy an organizational 
position parallel to that of other teaching units within the 
institution, as at New Paltz. While the New Paltz area studies 
and geography division did compete for funds with other units in 
which foreign area courses were taught, the program was unlikely 
to be injured by this competition because of the local system of 
decision-making and its advantages to the institution in the wider 
state university system. If formal oligarchy is not present in 
medium- and large -enrollment institutions with many available 
curricular options, such a teaching unit, whose competences cross- 
cut those of the disciplinary departments, is far more likely to 
suffer in the competition for funds. 

An informal oligarchy tended to form where chairmanships of 
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departments rotated at short intervals among senior members of 
the department and where promotion and tenure of junior faculty 
members was dependent not primarily upon the opinion of the depart- 
ment head but upon the assessment of the senior departmental faculty 
as a whole. This system characterized some of the institutions of 
medium and large enrollment studied. Under these decision-making 
arrangements, the faculty were more or less fomally equal, with 
due regard to differences in age and grade of faculty appointment. 
Nevertheless, some individuals, usually found in middle and senior 
grades, were more influential and powerful than others. A major 
measure of power in the informal oligarchy observed was a faculty 
member's ability to attract, over a long period, substantial out- 
side funds. Facility oligarchs usually used such funds to establish 
curricular and research programs in which they had a special 
interest, claiming with considerable justice that these programs 
were equal to the general interest of the institution. Such faculty 
oligarchs had no fear of sanctions from their colleagues; rather 
their aim was either to maintain or to expand their academic domains 
within the institution. 

In terms of the faculty-originated foreign area programs studied 
here, a combination of faculty oligarchy, defined institutional 
philosophy regarding curriculum, and strong adherence to the holistic 
scholarly tradition seemed to provide the most favorable environ- 
ment for the growth of a sound foreign area program at the undergraduate 
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level. The main elements in assuring the success of administration- 
sponsored programs, on the other hand, appeared to be: plenty of 

funds and aggressive leadership expressed through the formal 
organizational structure of the institution. 

However, evidence from the largest case study institution, 
the University of California, suggested that increase in institu- 
tional size gradually decreases the effectiveness of oligarchy as 
a governance pattern. There appears to be a numerical limit beyond 
which this principle cannot be extended. As the institution grows 
larger, the would-be oligarch is less able to communicate with all 
the members of the institution whom he must influence in order to 
realize his aims. Eventually the oligarch comes to represent one 
pressure group among many within the system. Simultaneously, justifica- 
tions of programs based on their curricular content become less and 
less relevant to the fate of the programs. The questions which must 
ultimately be answered in organizing a new curricular program are 
now reduced to two; Will the members in the group affected by the 
proposal accept it? Does it in any way damage the interests of 
some other pressure group within the system? 

"jf -jf 

Finally, what of the foreign area program’s effect upon the 
institution, the "return flow" from the program to its institutional 
setting? The impact of the program on the institution varies con- 
siderably. At the minimum, the program might have established a 
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successful claim to compete for a share of the institution's 
financial resources sufficient to support at least one faculty 
members emd have added to the curricular options available to 
students of the institution, although actually affecting the 
studies of only a small minority. A maximal impact on the 
institution, on the other hand, would mean that the program had 
established a legitimate claim to compete for a sizable share 
of the institution's financial resources and had changed the 
course of studies pursued by a majority of the institution's 
undergraduate students. 

All of the programs studied here had more than a minimal 
success in altering their institutional environments but the 
programs with least impact were those in the largest and smallest 
institutional settings. While the foreign area programs made 
less impact at Mills than at any of the other case study institu- 
tions, the University of California was also largely unaffected. 
Foreign area studies were only a small part of the total scheme 
of curricular offerings at UC. Moreover, the vast bulk of cur- 
ricular offerings to undergraduates in foreign area studies were 
courses offered through the social science and humanities depart- 
ments as a part of the universalization of these disciplines. 

The foreign area research centers here functioned primarily as 
foci for pressure groups to universalize the course offerings of 
the discipline-based departments, an enterprise not yet completed. 
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Closest among the case stuc3y institutions to the maximal- 
effect end of the spectrum were Earlham, New Paltz, and Chicago, 
in that order, and these results were the outcome of very dif- 
ferent constellations of factors at each institution. At Earlham, 
the result seemed largely unintended and was in fact specifically 
prohibited by faculty decision at the program's outset. Rather, 
the success of the program has developed from the successful 
exploitation of the foreign study program and of possibilities 
for off-campus organization. It required unceasing organizational 
work that would be unprofitable to faculty in institutions that 
reward research and publication. At New Paltz, the success of 
the program appeared to be the result primarily of the decision- 
making processes of the institution in a favorable financial situa- 
tion. Decision-making processes are altering, and the financial 
situation may also change at this institution. Presumably such 
changes would create new strains for the foreign area program. 

At the larger University of Chicago, more curricular choices were 
available to students, and the course of curricular reform has 
further enlarged their curricular options. As a result, the foreign 
area courses affected a smaller proportion of students at this 
institution than at the other two. Nevertheless the accomplish- 
ments here were significant and substantial among the universities 
studied. 

The structural mechanisms linking the institutional and national 
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levels should now be apparent: they are the participation of 

individual faculty members from various institutions in national 
voluntary associations and these individuals’ quests for outside 
funds, both for their institution’s programs and often for the 
purposes of the national associations. In addition, formal and 
informal channels of communication provide crucial links--the 
published account of a program in a scholarly journal, the invited 
lecture or seminar at an institution considering establishing a 
j new foreign area program, and the frequent long-distance telephone 
conversations of institutional leaders with funding sources and 
with each other. Through these mechanisms, both levels of 
existence for foreign area studies are made viable; without them, 
perhaps neither would exist. 
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